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"A CENTURY OF PRESIDENTS. 


LIVES AND PORTRAITS 


ALL THE PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED. STATES 


FROM 


WASHINGTON TO GRANT, 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 


The Constitution of the United States with all the Amendments. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 





All the Portraits in this tasteful and handsomely printed little book of seventy-two pages, have been 

; earefully selected from authentic pictures, and engraved in the very best style. 
; After presenting in the biographical sketehes of the eighteen distinguished American Citizens who, 
' from 1776 to 1876, have filled the Executive chair of the nation, such persona! facts as are most’ prominent 
| gnd interesting in the lives of each, the Author of this book has carefully epitomised the efvil and 
| political history of every Presidential term, the whole showing tn a connected series the internal history 

and progress of the Uni States during the first Century of our Republic. 
o this has been appended the full text of 


The Constitution of the United States with all the Amendments, 


This little beok, embracing as it does in a small com the leading and most important events in 
the progress of the United States for the first one hund years of its existence, will pleasantly refresh the 
memories of all who have lived in these events, and give to et and old an intelligent and orderly 
arrangement of all the facts connected with our civil and political history from the beginning, 

It will also put into.the hands of every purchaser the CONSTITUTION oF THE UNITED STATES, WITH 
ALL THE AMENDMENTS, something heretofore not readily accessible, Every American Citizen should 
have for easy reference a copy of this great fundamental law of the nation. 

Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
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[Prepared expressly for ‘ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE,” by E. BUTTERIOK & 00.) 


Ladies and Children’s Garments. 








LADIES’ COSTUME. 


(For Description see next Page.) 




















K. BUTTERICK & CO.’8 PATTERNS. 


DESCRIPTION OF LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see preceding Page.) 


The suit represented by this engraving is notice- The over-skirt was cut by pattern No.4309, pric 
able for its stylish outlines and the simplicity with | 35 cents, and has a deep apron front draped at the cen 
which it is made. The material chosen is a fine soft ter as represented and « square back-breadt! 
camel’s-hair of a neutral tint, and silk is used for the | drawn into lengthwise puff ‘he sides of the apror 
slight decoration upon the waist. The latter fits the | are draped before it is join to the back-breadt 
figure prettily and is quite a novelty, having a double land two rows of machin« form its onl 
vest and a jacket front; the under-vest closing with | decoration. To make the gar for 


Lie 


a lady of 


button-holes and buttons, and the remaining portions | medium size, 5§ yards of good ’ inches wide, will 
being caught together at the neck under a silk bow 1 Yo required, The pattern is in 9 es for ladies fron 
A dart at each side adjusts the under-vest and jacket | 20 to 36 inches, waist measure 
front, the latter being provided with a pretty lapel col-| The skirt is long and amp vas cut by pat 
lar, inside of whic stands a silk fraise. The back is tern No. 3966, price SO et s a Watteau or 
fitted in the customary manner, while the sleeves | triple box-plait at the back the fullness is 
correspond with the vest arrangement, as illustrated, adjusted, and falls in grace nuking tl 
and are decorated with buttons, simulated holes and | skirt for a lady of med irds of good 
silk bows. The pattern, which is No. 4301, is in| 27 inches wide, wil skirt may be 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust meas- | trimmed if desired, thi ish as repr 


ure, and its price ‘5 cents. To make the basque | sented. The pattern 


3 ) wes from 2 


for a lady of medium size, about 54 yards of goods, | to 36 inches, waist mea nted to almost 


27 inches wide, will be required. every material 


LADIES’ POLO- 
NAISE, WITH DIAG- 
ONALLY OV ERLAP- 

PING SKIRT. 

No. 4328.—The pat- 
tern to the fashionable 
garment represented by 
these engravings is 
suitable for any mate- 
rial from grenadine to 
velvet, and is in 
sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure. To make the 
polonaise for a lady of 
medium size, 94 yards 
of goods, 27 inches 
wide, will be found 
necessary. It may be 
trimmed with fringe, 
side-plaitings, shirred 
ruffles, puffs, bands or 
folds, or plainly hem- 
med about the edges. 
Price of pattern, 40 
cents. 





4328 4328 


Front View. 
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4306 
poem Wis 4306 


Back View 
CENTENNIAL 
No. 4306.—The pattern to this stylis! rment is 27 incue ride, will be required. Any me- 
13 sizes for lu from 28 to 46 inche yus hod of decoration m be adopted if the outline is 
measure ; and is suitable for silk,cashmer mpress | consi oo plain, though but little trimming 


cloth, mohair, linen or any dress materia 'o eed be added to produce a rich effect. Price of 


| the.garment for a lady of medium size 


x 
% 


el Clie tp 


4318 
Front View. 43 18 


Back View. 
LADIES’ CAPE, WITH ARABIAN BACK 


| No. 4318.—Since wraps have become so necessary | goods, 27 inches wide, will he required. The pat- 

to street toilets they are made from a variety of ma-| tern is in 10 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
|| terials from net to suit goods. To make the wrap| bust measure; and its pmee is 30 cents. Any 
illustrated, for a lady of medium size, 4} yards of | method of decoration may be applied. 


| Rate a a 
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No. 4312.—T!} 
|| may be made 


|} and trimmed 

















The pattern is 


4312 


ront View 


LADIES’ SACK, WITH LARGE SLEEVES 


. : . — i} 

S a very jaunty outside sack and | inches, bust measure. To make the garment for a || 
. s* , " . . . | 

of cashmere, drap dé or suit goods, lady of medium size. 44+ yard f goods, 27 inches 1] 


any manner pleasing to the taste.| wide, will be required, no lining being necessary. 


in 10 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46! Price of pattern, 35 cents 


LADIES’ BIAS, CIR- 
CULAR WATER- 
PROOF, WITH 
CAPE AND COL- 
LAR 
No. 4320. — Plaided 

goods, such as serge, 

flannel, camel's - hair, 
waterproof, etc., are 
being made up in the 
style represented by 
the engravings, with 
satisfactory results.— 

The pattern is in 10 

sizes for ladies from 28 

to 46 inches, bust 

measure; and costs 

40 cents. To make the 

cloak for a lady of me- 

dium size, 4} yards of 
goods, 54 inches wide, 


will be required 


4320 


Back View. 


























4311 


Front View v. 


4338 


Front View. 


4315 


Front View. 
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LADIES’ CLOSE SACK, WITH 
FRENCH BACK 
No. 4 Nhe 


by these engravings 


represented 
suitable for 
atreet wear when of cashmere, 
drap d été, lady's-clot or any similar 
material, but y be used to complete 
a eostume of suit goods rhe pattern 
to it requires matenal, 
27 inches vw t in making the sack 
for a lady of 

13 sizes for ladi« 


bust measure 


4311 


Back View. 


cents. 


LADIES’ SPANISH BASQUE 


348 To make the basque ilustrated 


fora | yo 1€Cdiuln Size, 34 yards of goods, 


9” 
ai 


required It is a 


hes wide 

handsome garment f dress occasions, and 

the pattern is 13 sizes for ladies from 28 

to 46 mches, bust measur Silk, grenadine, 

cashmere or any dress goods may be made 
+ 


up mtosuch a waist with pretty effect.— 
Price of pattern 


4338 
Back View. 


LADIES BASQUE, WITH 
DRAPERY BACK 

No. 4315.—The pattern to the 
basque illustrated is in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure ; and its price is 35 cents. 
The basque is particularly appropri 
ate to wear with skirts fully trim- 
med bkyit having no over-skirt, and 
is of a very stylish shape. To make 
it for a lady of medium size, 4 yards 
of goods, 27 inches wide, together 
with } vard of silk, 20 inches wide, 


will be required 


4315 


Back View. 
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4333 4333 
Front View. ‘ Back View 

LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT, WITH SHAWL FRONT, AND POCKET. 
No. 4333.—The over-skirt illustrated by these en- 
gravings is very stylish, and canbe prettily made of 
| any suit material. If preferred, it may be trimmed 
| with flat decorations. The pattern is in 9 sizes for 





ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure; and 
costs 35 cents. To make the over-skirt for a lady of || 
| medium size, 6} yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will | 
be required. 








4330 


Front View. 


Back Vie 
LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT, WITH ADJUSTABLE SASH 
No. 4330.—The over-skirt represented in these en- | inches, waist measure. 


Six yards of material, 27 


gravings may be made of any material from cambnec inches wide, together with 3¢ yards of silk, 22 inches 
to silk, and any decoration: desired may be added. 


wide, will make the garment for a lady of medium 
The pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36/size. Price of pattern, 35 cent 
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MISSES’ DEEP, ROUND BASQUE 





No, 4314.—The pretty little basque illustrat 





ed by these enwray 


*Cuirass > worn by | 


ings is similar to the 


idies and fits the figure 


charmingly. The pattern is suitable for any 


material and is in 8 s1 
15 years of ag , 
miss of 1? 1 
wide, w 
cents 


4314 


Front View 


zes for misses from 8 to 
garment fora 
goods, 27 inches 


0~ pattern, 25 


4314 


Back View 


CHILD'S SLEEVELESS CLOAK, WITH 


HENRY 
No. 4319 —Linen, « 


Suit goods mak ip 


is in seven sizes for cl 


Oho 
oto aaeS ry ata 


of age, and its price is 


ae 


tion preferred may 


Ill. CAPE. 
umbric, pique, flannel or 


prettily by the pattern 


illustrated in these engraving For a child of 


5 years, 24 yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will 


be required to make the garment The pattern 


dren from 1 to 7 years 
25 cents Anv decora- 


garment 


may be simply hemmed 


4319 


Front View. 


MISSES’ O\ 
WITH PO 
JACKET 
No. 4297 


ing over-dress « 


ER-DRESS, 


MPADOUR 


This charm- 
-~ombines the 


characteristics of two gar- 


ments—a basque and over- 


skirt—and may 


any suit materi: 


be made of 


] The pat- 


tern is in 8 sizes for misses 


from 8 to 15 y 


and 6 yards of 


inches wide, are 


ears of age, 


f goods, 27 


required to 


make the garment for a 


miss of 12 years. Price of 


pattern, 35 cents. 


4297 


Front View. 
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CHILD'S BASQUE, WITH KNIFE-PLAITED 
BACK. 

No. 4343.—To make the handsome little 
basque represented by these engravings for a 
child 6 years old, 24 yards of goods, 27 inches 
wide, will be required. The pattern is in 7 
sizes for children from 2 to 8 years of age, and 
costs 20 cents. Linen, percale, cashmere or 


any suit material makes up prettily by this 
pattern. 1343 


Back View. 









1343 
Front View 


4317 


Back View 





4317 
Front View 
GIRLS’ BELTED SACK, WITH DIAGONAL FRONT 


No. 43817.—T! pattern is in 7 sizes for girls | It is a pretty sack when mad 








nen, cambric or 


f age, and its price is 25 ceuts. muslin, to wear with dark skirts, or for street wear 


from 3 to 9 year 
the heavier 


To make the garment for a child of 7 years, 24. when madeof suit goods, or with any 
T inches wide, are necessary. fabrics intended for Spring. 


yards of material 





OV ER-SKIRT. 
No. 4326.—To make this 


pretty over-skirt for a miss of 


MISSES’ 








13 years, 23 yards of goods, 27 


inches wide, will be required. 














The pattern is in 8 sizes. for 
misses from 8 to 15 years of 
age, and is suitable for any 
material made up into costumes, 
and may be trimmed to suit the 
taste Price of pattecn, 30 


cents 


4326 
Back View. 
1326 


Front Vier 


2 NOTICE.--We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & CO.{S PATTERNS, and 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and 





oppo T. §. ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St., rome i 
































































wid Counter of the town, is broad and rapid, and | approach to the city is most magnificent, and the 

crossed by four magnificent bridges of stone, It| street by which it is usually entered will bear 

turns numerous floating water-mills moored | comparison with the finest in Europe. Neverthe- 
vor. Xtirv.— 14, (183) 
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VERONA. 


THE CITY OF VERONA. 


BY MARION KNIGHT, 


ERONA, which, with Mantua, Peschiera 
\ and Legna«o, the famous Italian 

quadrilateral, so much talked about during 
the last Napoleon's capaign against Italy, in 1859, 
is delightfully situated on both sides of the Adige, 
some sixty miles north-west of Venice. From 
its fine situation, rich historical remains and 
literary institutions, it is one of the most interest- | 
ing cities of Italy. It is remarkably well-built, 
and has been in its day a place of more than ordi- | 
nary importance. The Adige, which flows through 
the center of the town, is broad and rapid, and | 
crossed by four magnificent bridges of stone. It 
turns numerous floating water-mills moored 

vol. Xtrv.-— 15. 


forms 


| across its current. 
| sometimes very great. 


| structures, 


| comparison with the fizest in Europe. 


The floods of the Adige are 
Several extraordinary in 
undations are commemorated. In August, 1845, 
after three days of violent rain, the greater part of 
the town could only be traversed by 

Verona is surrounded by extensive fortifications 
and a series of turretted walls, which are pierced 


boats. 


| by five gates, two of them being remarkably fine 


Standing in a beautiful country, at 
the foot of the hills forming the last spurs of the 
Tyrolese Alps, the general view of its lofty towers, 
serrated walls, noble buildings and numerous 
villas rising from amid embowering cypresses, is 
one which the tourist will long remember. The 
approach to the city is most magnificent, and the 
street by which it is usually entered will bear 
Neverthe- 
183 
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184 
less, like all large cities of any great age, it has 
many streets that are narrow and filthy in the 
extreme, 

The history of the founding of Verona is in- 
volved in uncertainty. Livy ascribes it to the 
Cenomanni, an ancient Gallic tribe. Under the 
dominion of the Romans, a colony of whom was 
established here by Julius Cesar, it soon became 
a large and flourishing city. In its neighborhood, 
Marius had previously fought his famous battle 
with the Cimbri. During the decline of the Ro- 
man empire, it fell into the hands of the Goths, 
but Theodoric the Great, having here triumphed 
over Odoacer, made it the capital of his empire. 
From this period to the reign of Berengarius, 
Verona was a flourishing city. In 1405 it was an- 
nexed to Venice, and enjoyed peace till the-over- 
throw of the Venetian republic by the French, in 
1798. In 1814, it became a second time subject to 
the Austrians, have made it of the 
strongest places in Europe. 

Verona, at the present day, is one of the most 
thriving of Italian cities, and contains a large 
number of industrial establishments, and enjoys 
le, chiefly in raw silk, grain, oil, 
sumach and agricultural products generally. Its 
fruits and flowers are widely celebrated. The 
Piazza del Erbe, or vegetable market, which 
abundantly supplies its sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants with fr flowers and vegetables, fresh 
every morning, is one of the sights of Verona. It 


one 


who 


an extensive tra 


uits, 


7” 
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Verona is particularly celebrated for having 
been the birth-place of many distinguished men. 
Among these may be mentioned Catullus, thy 
most famous of the Latin amatory poets; Aurelius 
Macer, also a poet of the age of Augustus, who 
acquired considerable fame; Cornelius Neros 
whose “ Lives of Celebrated Commanders” most 


| school-boys have read; and the elder Pliny, on 


of the most learned of the ancient Roman writers 
whose death, by falling into the crater of Vesn. 
vius, while taking notes of an eruption, has given 
him a place among the martyrs to science. 

One of the most interesting objects which first 
attracts the attention of the visitor to Verona is its 
amphitheatre, the pride and glory of the place. It 
is one of the noblest and best-preserved monn- 
ments now extant of ancient Roman architecture, 
and, with the exception of the Colosseum at Rome, 
is the largest edifice of its kind in the world. It 
is supposed that it might have accommodated 
twenty thousand persons at one time. Great care 
has been bestowed upon keeping it in repair. I 
is elliptical in shape, the extreme length of its 
diameters to the outer wall being five hundred 
and ten and four hundred and twelve feet: those 
of the arena, two hundred and fifty and one hun- 
dred and forty-seven feet. It is said to have been 
one hundred and twenty feet high. It formerly 
had forty successive tiers of granite seats, and ta 
supposed to have been built between the reigns of 
Titus and Trajan. In the Middle Ages it was used 
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OPEN PLACE IN VERONA, 


occupies the site of the ancient forum, and con-| for tne exhibition of sports and shows, and some- 


The | times as an arena for judicial combats. 


tains many old and picturesque buildings. 
The churches of Verona are distinguished for 


market-cross is of an early date, and presents a 
striking appearance ‘‘when surrounded by the | their magnificence. The exteriors of most of them 
old market-women, with their piles of melons and | give evidences of fuded beauty and luxury.of art. 
other fruits, seated in the shade of their gigantic| Among the most remarkable of them are the 
umbrellas, many of them probably as old as them- | Church of St, Zeno, the Cathedral, and the Chureh 
selves.” In the centre of the market-square is aj of St. Anastaria. The former was built between 
fountain, orivinally erected by King Berengarius | 1138 and 1178, on the site of an earlier structure, 
in 916, though the present structure was placed | and is a most interesting example of middle-age 
there by one of the Scaliger family, in 1368, jarchitecture, It has undergone comparatively 


” 
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little change internally, and is rich in eurious | 
relics, among which is a vase formed of a single 
plock of red porphyry. The Cathedral dates back 


’ HILE we deplore the loss of many valu- 
the Lombardo-Romanesque style, has a facade | / able arts known to the ancients—the 


adorned with many fine sculptures, and contains | 
several valuable paintings, among which is the | coloring of marble, and a hundred other arts now 
1| lost to the world—there is another art far more 
itaftera tour to Paris and back. The Church of | valuable, which seems to be losing ground at such 


to a period anterior to Charlemagne. It is built ir 


Assumption of Titian, which has been replaced ir 


> 


Ba) ft 


VERONA! 





St. Anastaria, one of the most beautiful Gothi: 
edifices in Italy, is also remarkable for its size, 
and for its fine paintings. The remaining churches 
ire about forty in number, and several of them are 
of very great antiquity. 

Besides being rich in churches, Verona is 
adorned with many splendid palaces, some of 
them being regarded as the finest specimens of 
architecture, The tonibs of the Scaligers, the old 
lords of Verona, are a curious monument of 
medieval sculpture. They consist of a series of 
Gothic pyramids, surmounted by an equestrian 
statue of each priuce, They have stood in a public 
thoroughfare for more than five hundred years, 
and that without any apparent injury. 

Verona is also rich in libraries, schools, semi- 
naries, picture-galleries and other buildings of a 
public character, most of them conspicuous for the 
beauty of their architecture, 


HomE is not a name, nor a form, nor a routine. 
It is a spirit, a presence, a principle. Material 
and method will not and cannot make it. It 
must get its light and sweetness from those who 
inhabit it—from flowers and sunshine—from the 
sympathetic natures which, in their exercise of 
sympathy, can lay aside the tyranny of the 
broom and the awful duty of endless serub- 


bing. 


AND GENERAL 


A FUNERAL PROCESSION. 
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THE CHILD OF THE PERIOD. 


BY MARY W. CABELL, 


wry 
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a rate as to occasion us serious fears of its becom- 
ing extinct. We mean the art of being a child, 
which, in the artificial, hot-pressed life led now-a- 
days by American children of the better class, and 
especially those living in cities, seems in some 
danger of becoming extinct. The tender little bud, 
instead of being left to gradually expand, is tor» 
open ruthlessly by artificial means, to the great 
detriment of the guileless, artless spirit that makes 
childhood so inexpressibly lovely—so like a clump 
of green palms amid a sandy desert of guile and 
worldliness. 

The little girls of the present day are, for the 
most part, as well versed in the mysteries and 
proprieties of the toilet as any superannuated 
belle. They take a lively, personal interest in 
dressmaking and shopping, on which subjects 
many injudicious mammas take them into con- 
sultation. 

A lady of our acquaintance told us once, with a 
complacent smile, that her little niece could no 
more be imposed on by imitation lace than she 
herself. To which our mental rejoinder wae, 
* Poor child!’ 

We meet the little misses on the street, at church 
and at other places, with their flounces, their 
quillings, their plaitings, their overskirts, their 
fur tippets and muffs, their tiny kid gloves, their 
little’ bracelets, chains, lockets, rings, ear-rings 


making of exquisitely fine linen, the 
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and crimped hair, looking like pocket editions of 
the reigning belles of the season, 

This state of things has become so habitual in 
America, that we scarcely notice it till we read in 
the eyes of foreigners their astonishment at the 
elaborate toilets and artificial lives of American | 
children, to which they could scarcely find a 
parallel at home, even in noble and wealthy fami- 
lies. The traveller from England, for instance, 
both shocked and amused at the luxurious ward- 
robes and artificial lives of the children in wealthy 
and fashionable American households, tells us 
that even in families of rank and distinction at 
home, the mother orders her children’s clothes 
until they are grown, and orders them of a much 
simpler fabric and style than those worn by 
American children; nor is this superior simplicity 
limited to the matter of dress, but extends to pur- 
suit and amusement, which accounts in a great 
measure for the youths and maidens of England 
retaining their freshness of heart and person so 
much later than most young persons in our hot- 
pressed American life. 

The boys of the day are as precocious little 
worldlings as the girls. Their acuteness, sagacity 
and knowledge of the world are painful to behold. 
Really, it would refresh us to meet a boy as 
primitive and unsophisticated as Moses at the fair. 
A good many years ago, there appeared in Har- | 
per’s Magazine a series of illustrations depicting | 
different phases of ‘‘ Young America,” and, ridicn- 
lous as these were, they were scarcely overdrawn, 
for we have lived to see parallels in real life, 

One of the latest and most virulent phases of 
“Young America” is New Year visiting. In 
some of our cities, the boys have actually com- 
menced going out in carriages, with printed cards, 
to make New Year calls. Imagine the feelings of 
your correspondent (‘more of sorrow than of 
anger’’) on seeing, a year or two ago, hordes of 
little fellows, ranging from six to twelve years of 
age, invade the parlors of a lady who was holding | 
a New Year reception. The lady was surrounded | 
by a circle of the most high-toned and polished 
men of the city, who, however, were forced to | 
move out of the way of these infantile visitors. In | 
some cases, this burlesque on the customs of | 
grown-up persons was carried even farther, for | 
one corner of the room was assigned to the little | 
girls of the family, who, flounced and furbelowed 
to the waist, stood by a special table of their own, | 





and helped the Lilliputian gallants to refresh- | 
ments. Now this may have been pronounced 
“ounning’’ by some persons—may have called a 
smile to some lips. We, however, felt more in- | 
clined to bestow a tear on such a painful and | 
absurd exhibition, and longed to take off the little | 
ones’ finery, put them in plain, comfortable, 
every-day guise, set the girls to playing dolls and 
the boys to playing marbles. 

Another occasion on which “ place aux enfants” 
is the password, is a juvenile fancy ball—an 
equally melancholy performance as juvenile New 
Year visiting. These juvenile fancy balls may be 
occasionally witnessed at watering-places, when 
children, throwing aside the charming, artless, 
ingenious character with which nature endowed 
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them, go through a vapid assumption of fancy 
characters, instead of leaving to older and sadder 
(if not wiser) persons the insipid round of simu- 
lated nuns, flower-girls, fortune-tellers, ete, 

In the genuine, spontaneous sports of childhood, 
there is a great deal of grace, vitality and quaint- 
ness; but how lifeless, how cumbersome are the 
amusements in which they have to be trained. 
There is the same difference between these and 
the sports which are the outbirth of their own 
bent, as between the jewelled, artificial bird (in 
one of Andersen’s lovely tales) and the night- 
ingale who sang so beautifully that she drove 
away death itself. By all means, let the little 
ones find or create their own sports, which will 
then be full of vitality and individuality. Let us 
not impose our old, stale amusements on them, 

Another painful development of “* Young Ame- 
rica’’ is the idea of having sweethearts, which is 
early instilled into the little brains of boys and 
girls, making a burlesque and plaything of the 
sentiment which should form the glory and the 


| poetry of manhood and womanhood, but about 


which it is scarcely more proper to jest to the un- 
formed child than to make a child’s play of the 
sacraments of the Church for the entertainments 
of the little ones, Miss Alcott, with her usual 
good common sense, remarks on this feature in 
the character of ‘“* Young America,” in “The Old- 
Fashioned Girl,” where little Maud speaks of 
some little boy who she thinks would do nicely 
for her sweetheart, whereon they all laugh, and 
say it would be “‘ very cunning;’’ but on thinking 
over it afterward, Polly comes to the conclusion 
that it would not be at all cunning, but very un- 
natural and ridiculous, 

Oh, let us plead that “the irrecoverable child- 
innocence *’ may be preserved intact as long as 
possible! Let us plead that the lovely “ white 
days"’ of childhood may not be perverted, but 
may be allowed to glide by in guilelessness and 
simplicity. Quickly enongh the dew exhales 
from the flower, the dawn merges into sultry day. 
Quickly enough, under the fairest auspices, 

“Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy.”’ 

For Heaven's sake, let us not precipitate the 
earth-born shadows of worldliness and guile upon 
the tender little spirit, but let us rather pray and 
strive that they may be warded off as long as pos- 


sible. The exquisite loveliness, the inexpressible 


| sweetness and grace of a fresh, artless, unsophis- 


tieated childhood, and the charming spring-like 
atmosphere encompassing it, give us the clearest 


| mirror of Heaven that we can find in this sad 


earth. Then why strew dust on the face of this 


/fair mirror? Why initiate the innocent young 
| spirit so quickly into an artificial and worldly 


training? 

Let us watch the course that nature takes, for 
she is a wise worker. See how tenderly, how 
gradually she awakens the little buds into the 
flower. Let us not, with rude, impatient hands, 
tear open the bud, for that spoils the flower, bnt 


| let us leave it to gradually swell and expand under 
| shower and sunshine, that in due time it may be- 


come a beautiful flower. 
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NATURE'S INSTRUCTIONS. 
HE wonderful manner in which Nature 
seems to haye produced results, suited in 
every case to the surroundings, whilst such 
conditions are obtained by man only after many 


i 


trials, shows us how able an instructress is Na- | 


ture. 
Let us take asimple illustration of our meaning. 


Presented to us, tastefully arranged on some 


green leaves, are some luscious strawberries, a | 


fruit so soft and delicate that we press it to pieces 
with our tongue alone. Here is a fruit well suited 
for man, and doubtless possessed of certain specifics 
with which we are only partially acquainted. Ifa 
thoughtless man possessed the power of producing 
such a fruit on any tree, he might display no skill 
orartin his selection of the style of plant which 
should produce it; but this is not the case with 
Nature. So soft and delicate a fruit as the straw- 
verry, if produced on the branches of a tree, would 
be spoilt upon falling to the ground, and thus 
Nature has produced it on the smallest of small 
plants, where no fall takes place, however ripe the 
fruit may be. 

Again, we find the cocoa, the chestnut and the 
walnut tree growing to a great height, and on the 
summit of these trees there are fruits which may 
fall with impunity to the ground; their thick 


°K 


shells, and the hard nature of the fruit itself, ren- | 


dering a fall perfectly harmless, 

The grape, which is trained by man against 
walls, is naturally a low plant, scarcely ascending 
many feet above the ground, Thus, in almost 
every case, we may decide upon the style of tree, 
its height and nature of growth, if we are ac- 
quainted with its fruit—the soft, delicate fruit be- 
ing indicative of asmall tree or shrub, the hard- 
shelled fruit of one of lofty pretensions. 

‘As almost a singular exception to this rule, we 
may mention the mulberry-tree, which, although 
it does not reach to a very great height, is yet tall 
enough to cause considerable damage to the fruit 


which may fall. It is, however a popular belief 


that the mulberry never thrives so well as when | 


beneath it there is a grass-plot, which would, ina 


great measure, prevent the fruit which fell from | 


the branches from being spoiled. 


This is but one of the many instances of what | 


may be termed Nature’s Instructions, 


is the peculiar form of plants or shrubs, the shape | 


of their leaves, and the direction of their branches 
according to the situation in which they grow. 


Plants that are found in dry and arid plains |} 


usually have leaves in which is a canal that con- 
ducts the dew-moisture down toward the body of 
the plant. 


this kind of arrangement, Other kinds of vegeta- 


tion which grow in a naturally damp soil, or where | 
rain falls in abundance, are not protected in this | 
Thus 


manner, simply because it is not required. 


the common bulrush has no large leaves to collect | 


the rain or moisture, nor any extended branches 
to gather the rain-water toward its roots. But 
that which is even more singular is, that when 
any species of mountain plant is intended to grow 
on or near moist ground, a change is observable 
in the details of its leaves, Thus in all the moun- 


Another | 


The aloe is an excellent example of | 


| tain ferns there is asmall fluting along the branches 

suitable for a canal, but in the marsh fern it is 
|} wanting. The aloe of the water again has its 
| leaves full, whilst that of the rock has them hol- 
lowed out. 

Trees that naturally grow in moist situations 
| have long leaves attached to the twigs and branches 
| by long stems; thus any rain that falls on them is 
| cast off, and not led down to the root of the tree. 
|Thus the weeping willow, the birch, the poplar 
and aspen are examples of this arrangement. 
| When, however, a tree, from the nature of its 
| location, is liable to be deprived of moisture for a 
| long period, these conditions do not exist. Then 
|thé leaves turn in an upward direction, the 

branches extend far and wide, so that an armful 
of rain or dew may be gathered and brought down 
| to the roots. The branches in most cases incline 
upward at an angle of about thirty degrees, and 
thus serve as conductors to the descending mois- 
ture. The mountain box, for example, has its 
|leaves hollowed out so as to receive all the mois- 
ture that falls, and this is directed upward; but 
|the cranberry, which also possesses hollowed 
leaves, has them inverted, with the hollow turned 
toward the earth. The former is a plant found 
naturally in dry, elevated situations; the latter, 
one that is natural to more moist localities. 

Some of Nature’s water-stores are well worthy 
| of examination and admiration. In several of the 
| most arid parts of the world there are natural 
}reservoirs and cisterns in which water may be 
‘found, In some places it is a large tree witha 
| naturally hollowed trunk, in which water is de- 
| posited in the rainy season, and there remains for 
|months, In other places there is a large packet of 
| leaves, in which is enclosed a kind of large apple, 
| which on being pierced discharges at least a pint 

of pure water. On the parched Karroo of Africa 
| there isa large root, on scooping a hollow in which 
}a quantity of water is soon filtrated. In the An- 

there is a plant so full of sap that ifa branch 
be cut off, as much water as aman can drink is 
In our own country the 


tilles 


immediately discharged. 
| leaves of the mistletoe are said to be effective as 
curatives of thirst, and they are usually found in 
| rather dry situations, 

| .The shape of the mushroom and various fungi 
may be quoted as another singular instance of 
Nature’s precautions. Almost all the fungi re- 
quire moisture and darkness in order to bring 
| them to perfection. Now the wide-spreading top 
of the mushroom allows any rain or dew to fall off 
}on to the surrounding ground, but at the same 


-}time prevents the sun’s rays from reaching and 


drying up the ground at its roots. The top of the 
| mushroom is, in fact, a large parasol, which pre- 
serves the ground beneath it from becoming 
scorched. 
Those who may have closely observed Nature 
| rmust be aware of many other singular adaptations 
besides those to which we have drawn attention, 
so that from the form alone of the leaves of a plant 
we can judge of the description of soiland amount 
of water which is most suitable to it, and, in fact, 
we should killa plant by mistaken attention did 
we not note the peculiarities of its form. An aloe, 
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for example, whose leaves, are mere canals for 
conducting water down to its roots, and which 
thereby indicates that it is constructed to suit a 
dry climate, would soon be killed were it given 


water repeatedly. 

Very many small plants require water in abun- 
dance during their early growth, but can dispense 
with it afterwards. When this is the case, the 
leaves When young assume the form of a funnel 
or spoon, in order to gather all the moisture and 
conduct it down to the roots; this is exhibited by 
most of the gramineous plants. In many cases 
also these plants will alter the form of their leaves 
toward evening, so as to be prepared to gather the 
dew; whilst a passing shower at mid-day will pro- 
duce a similar effect. 

Much might be said with regard to the color of 
flowers, for in this Nature’s Instructions are 
widely manifested. It is an acknowledged fact 
that white is of all colers (if color it may be 
termed) that which is best fitted for reflecting the 
rays of light. Thus we find that those delicate 
plants which blossom in winter, and those which 
grow in localities where heat is not likely to be 
very abundant, are usually white, or of a very 
light tint. The snowdrop, narcissus and lily, and 
many other plants, might be mentioned as ex- 
amples, whereas a plant with a white flower is not 
known in the tropics, where suniight is abundant. 

When we examine the vegetable kingdom, in 
which we may note the peculiar adaptations em- 
ployed for the preservation of plants, and perceive 
how nature seems to combat with some singular 
law which appears not to be easily avoided, we are 
puzzled to account for this. The aloe, as we have 
remarked, has its leaves so formed that they serve 
as canals for conducting water to its roots, thus 
showing that an arrangement is made to suppl: 
want. Why, it might be asked, was not the na- 
ture of the aloe so constituted that it might dis- 
pense with water, and not require this peculiar 
shape of leaf? But in answer we may reply that 
the very fact of this adaptation of Nature to sur- 
rounding conditions is a proof of a high law and a 
great Power—a law which cannot be broken, and 
a power which, bending to the law, yet supplies a 
means by which its demands can be readily met 
and supplied. 

Sportsmen who have wandered amidst the 
haunts of wild animals, where man is rarely a 
visitor, have often noticed that the creatures which 
are there found seem to be part and parcel of the 
country they inhabit, and to be so similar in many 
respects to their surroundings, that it is difficult 
to distinguish even the largest animals. Thus the 
cameleopard may easily be overlooked as he stands 
amidst the leafless stems of dead trees. The riet- 
bok, or ourebi, crouching on the plain, are easily 
mistaken for the anthill or dead aloe; whilst the 
dark-coated buffalo, amidst the gloom of the dense 
bush, is not readily seen as long as he remains 
motionless. Those creatures, however, which do 
not possess these means of concealment, or whose 
bulk or color is such as to render them easily 
visible in the country they inhabit, are usually 
provided with keen sight and scent, and also with 
great speed. 


Thus the black and white plumed ostrich, for 
exauiple, from its contrast to the plains on which 
it feeds, can easily be seen at a distance, its black 
and white plumes immediately attracting atten- 
tion. This bird is therefore provided with a keen- 
ness of vision and a speed unrivalled by any other 
creature in creation, ‘* Keen-sighted and swift as 
the ostrich’ is a common comparison, for no ani- 
mal which we have ever encountered is equal in 
these two senses to the bird whose plumes adorn 
our court dames. 

Those animals, again, which live in the forest 
possess most acute hearing and scent, and thus by 
the aid of these two senses are enabled to avoid 
many dangers which would be fatal to less gifted 


| creatures. The rhinoceros and hippopotamus, un- 


wieldy animals, to whom neither speed nor vast 
acuteness of senses have been given, are provided 
with hides the impenetrability of which is suffi- 
cient to protect them. Other animals, such as 
elands, blesbok, springbok, etc., which are not 
ably provided by Nature to escape dangers, exist 
in such numbers and propagate their species so 
rapidly, that neither death nor beasts of prey pro- 
duce any great reduction of their numbers. 

Beasts of prey, such as lions and other species of 
the cat tribe, are usually so tinted as to be almost 
indistinguishable from the ground or foliage 
amidst which they prowl. A lion, crouching in 
the long, dry grass of an African plain, is almost 
invisible; whilst a tiger, reposing in an Indian 
jungle, where dark brown or black weeds are 
tangled in a mass, is even more imperceptible to 
average eyes. But of what avail would these 
attributes be if the creatures possessed hoofs like 
horses, for their tread would then be audible to 
the timid residents of the plains or jungle, who 
could then easily make their escape? But Nature 
has not done her work by halves, for she has given 
to such animals a soft, padded foot, by means of 
which they can stealthily prowl about; and, thus 
guarded against the power of eyes and ears, the 
members of the feline tribe easily procure their 
prey, and maintain the balance of the two powers. 

It seems to be a rule that two senses in perfec- 
tion are ample, either for procuring prey or for 
enabling a creature to obtain a certain amount of 
safety. Thus we rarely, if ever, find a case in 
which smell, sight and hearing are all three highly 
developed. The elephant, for example, possesses 
scent and hearing, whilst its sight is compara- 
tively weak ; and several other creatures, amongst 
which is man, possess sight and hearing in excess 
of scent. 

There seems, however, to be a desire on the part 
of Nature to give a chance to each side, and to 
leave some opening by means of which various 
creatures may combat with their senses with each 
other. Just as man, cast on earth, as it were, inde- 
pendently of his will, is left to judge between good 
and evil, and to make use of the senses which 
have been given to him, so in many cases animals 
possess senses which enable them to avoid those 
dangers into which the least watchful of their herd 
easily fall. Although nearly all the beasts of prey 
are of such acolor as almost to avoid detection, 


| and are cnabled to move about in the most silent 
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manner, yet with scarcely an exception they all 
emit strong exhalations, which a keen-scented 


and watchful animal may easily perceive. All the | 


cat tribe in a natural state are easily smelt; the 
crocodile, which is scarcely distinguishable from 


a log of wood as it reposes in the marshy jungle, | 


is readily discovered by its odor of musk ; besides 
which, almost all nocturnal animals of prey utter 
noises which announce their presence or precede 
jt, and thus forewarn animals of their danger. 
Amongst fishes, we find that Nature has adopted 


a singular combination of danger and satiety. For | 


example, in almost every instance where fishes 
exist in the deep waters of the ocean, and are not 
of sufficient size to escape the jaws of their numer- 
ous enemies, they are possessed of enormous 
powers of speed, by means of which they can 


escape from the monsters pursuing them. When) 


we find a gaudy-colored fish, which is not pos- 


sessed of great speed in the water, we may be cer- | 
tain that its place of residence is in the immediate | 
vicinity of rocks, amidst the hollows and crannies | 
of which it can readily obtain safety. Thus the | 
parrot-fish of Africa, gaudy as a bird, is invariably | 


found near rocks, as is also the gold-fish, and 
many others of the same class, Several species of 
fish again, which are usually found near the shore, 
obtain safety by means of their similarity to the 
objects near which they are located, thus escaping 


detection just as many wild animals do by the} 


same means. Amongst these the flat fish, such as 
soles, flounders and plaice, may be quoted as 


examples. When we find a fish which is brilliant | 
in colors, not very swift in its swimming, and a| 


denizen of the ocean, we may rest assured that the 
fish of which this creature is a representative 
abound in myriads, for the conditions are those 
which should exist to attract man and other ani- 
mals to the shoals of fish whose numbers seem 
scarcely diminished by any onslaughts that are 
made upon thein, as is the case with mackerel, 
herrings and sprat 

Again, the shell-fish of the sea, that have not 
the power of transporting themselves from place 
to place, will usually be found to possess the same 
color as the rock or soil on which they are located, 
whereas those whose colors are more attractive or 


brilliant can move from place to place, and thus | 


select a retreat when any danger threatens them. 
Amidst the feathered creatures we find even 
more singular adaptations than amongst quadru- 
peds, for birds have, in addition to the peculiarities 
already spoken of, the power of song, which varies 
considerably according to the locality and sur- 
roundings amidst which the bird passes its exist- 
ence. In the quiet groves of England, and on 
many parts of the Continent, the nightingale, 
thrush, blackbird and linnet have a suitable stage 
on which to perform, and their soft notes are there 
heard to perfection, the gentle sighing of the wind 
amidst the trees being merely an agreeable accom- 
paniment to their sweet notes; but the finest vocal 
performance that was ever heard would be thrown 
away were it uttered amidst the roar of the ocean 


waves, or when the surf is thundering on the} 


shore. Thus no sea-bird is possessed with song, 
but can merely utter a sharp shrill cry, audible 


| 

to its mate even amidst the dash of the storm- 
wave, 
Those birds also whose brilliant plumage com- 
| pensates them tor the absence of voice, but renders 
| them conspicuous 0})jects to the bird of prey, are 
| usually inhabitants of forests or woods, amidst the 
| foliage of which they inime diately seek a retreat 

when threatened by danger; whilst the partridge, 
| lark and quail, residents on the open fields, an 
which do not reside in woods or forests, are given 
such plain garbs, but so well adapted for conceai- 
ment, that as they crouch on the ploughed field 
amidst its furrows, they are totally undistinguis) 
able from it. ; 


| 


| Here we again have an exact counterpart of th: 
gaudy parrot-fish and the plain-looking sole and 
| flounder—the one seeking a retreat amongst the 
| rocks, as the gaudy bird does amidst the foliage; 
the other lying flat on the sands and thus conceal- 
ing itself, just as the partridge crouches on th 
ploughed fields. 

The shape of a bird’s egg is another example of 
Nature’s adaptations, for the curve there adopted 
is one which the architect might well copy when 
he requires strength for his arch ; for thin as is the 
shell of an egg, still it will bear an immense pres- 
sure without breaking. 

Thus it is the fact that all Nature is full of in- 
struction, whether we examine the vegetable or 
animal kingdom; and as we are all capable of 
becoming observers and of inereasing our plea 
sures much as we increase our observation, so 
Nature becomes a delight to us, or a mere dul 
page, just as we direct our thoughts to these ha: 
monies and beauties, or allow them to pass unseen 
before our eyes, or unnoticed by our senses, 


FACES IN THE FIRE. 


HILE the shadows flit changefully round 
the room, 

On the embers I idly gaze; 

| They seem to picture, like ghosts from the tomb, 

| The fancies of bygone days! 

Ah, strange the scenes that 1ry memory thrill, 
As they throng on me, gentle or wild! 

And the faces that please the old man still 
Are the same that charm’d the child. 





And though my childhood so far off seems, 
Like a tune one has long forgot, 

Some faint sweet shape in the land of dreams, 
That has been and that now is not; 

| Yet often, then, its hopes and fears, 
Each object of past desire, 

Bring back to me all its joys and tears— 
Sweet pictures seen in the fire! 


The gentle love of a mother fair, 
Who watch’d o’er her infant joy; 
And faces dear—I can see them there— 
Who have lov’d the wayward boy! 
And next a scene, where a mother‘stands, 
I view, by my fancy led, 
With eyes tear-dimm’d, and tight-clasp’d hands, 
Who weeps for a father dead. 
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FACES IN THE FIRE, 


Again, I see the fair young face And yet once more, in its sunny glance, 
That dazzled my youthful prime; My old, old self grows bright, 

The sunshine bright of my bygone days— As I thread the maze of the joy 
A face that has known not Time. With heart and footsteps lgh 
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But now the fire burns pale and wan, 
And the light is lost in gloom, 

And I stand, an older and sadder man, 
Alone in a darkened room ! 

Alone! alone! on a dear, dead brow 
My speech! lips are press’d! 

lis hard to think, as I see it now, 
That the wisdom of Heaven is best! 


A sain let the firelight merrily shine, 
i.et the blaze be bright and free; 
I see her again, sweet child of mine! 
My Kate, you are fair to see! 
Methinks I can hear the deep, rich bells, 
As they sing their song of pride! 
Ay, proudly their music floats and swells, 
For they ring my childa bride! 


And next two cherub forms are near, 
With tresses of floating gold, 

And half in mirth, and half in fear, 
They gaze at their grandsire old. 

Gaze on, bright eyes! but they soon depart, 
And the feeble flames expire; 

My darlings, you gladden the old man’s heart 
With your faces, seen in the fire! 


ANTHONY WAYNE, 


BY MAURICE F, EGAN, 


IKE the great Napoleon, Anthony Wayne 
was a soldier from his boyhood. His uncle 
and preceptor, Gilbert Wayne, writes .as 


follows to the elder Wayne. 


“*T really suspect,’ says the pedagogue, “that 
parental affection blinds you; and that you have 
mistaken your son’s capacity. What he may be 
best qualified for, I know not; but one thing I am 
certain of, that he will never makeascholar. He 
may make a soldier; he has already distracted the 
brains of two-thirds of the boys under my direc- 
tion by rehearsals of battles, sieges, etc. They 
exhibit more the appearance of Indians and harle- 
quins than of students; this one decorated with a 
cap of many colors; and others habited in coats 
as variegated as Joseph’s of old; some laid up 
with broken heads, and others with black eyes. 
During noon, in place of the usual games and 
amusements, he has the boys employed in throw- 
ing up redoubts, skirmishing, ete. I must be 
vandid with you, brother Isaac, unless Anthony 
pays more attention to his books, I shall be under 
the painful essity of dismissing him from the 
school.” 

Isanc Wayne lived on his farm in Eastown, 
Chester Coun where Anthony was born, on the 
Ist of January, 1745—and, on receiving the above 


account, he gave his son the alternative of attend- | 
Wayne ‘‘ with the highest honor.”’ 
wisely chose the former, and for a time gave up | 


ing to his studies or laboringon the farm, Anthony 
his military manceuvres. Atthe end of eighteen 
months his attention to his studies forced his uncle 
to confess that ‘* having acquired all that his master 
could teach, he merited the means of higher and 
more general instruction.’”” He was immediately 
sent to an academy at Philadelphia, where he re- 
mained until his eighteenth year, when, having 


| acquired a competent knowledge of mathematicy 


and astronomy, he returned to his native county, 


‘ . 
and opened an office as land-surveyor. 


About this time Great Britain deemed it politic 


| to colonize her newly-acquired territory of Nova 


Scotia, and, as great inducements were offered, y 


}number of Pennsylvanians formed a company for 


the purpose of engaying in the speculation, Ay 
agent was needed to inspect the soil and locate the 
tract, and from the many applicants, Anthony 


| Wayne, then in his twenty-lirst year, was chosen, 
| on the special recommendation of Franklin, Tho 


recommendation of so discriminating a judge as 
Franklin was no mean honor; “‘and, what may 
be considered as redounding still more to his 
credit,’’ says Armstrong, in his sketch of Wayne, 
“that, after a full trial of his qualifications, the 
additional trust of superintending the settlements 
actually made, should have been continued in 
him until, in 1767, the menacing character of the 
controversy between Great Britain and her colo- 


| nies, put an end to the enterprise.” 


In 1767, he married Miss Penrose, of Philadel 
phia, and retired to his native county of Chester, 
where he resided, until the voice of patriotism 
called him into the struggle against the tyranny 
of the mother-land. 

Wayne was among the first to discover that 
active resistance was the only means of escaping 
oppression, Great Britain had carried her policy 
of taxing the Colonies, in violation of their chat 
tered rights, to a point which left them no hoy 
but open rebellion. 

“In six weeks’ time,’ says his son, Colonel 
Isaac Wayne, ‘‘ he was able to assemble and or- 
ganize a volunteer corps, having more the appear 
ance of a veteran than of a militia regiment, 
He was now in his native element, and he worked 
con amore, 

In 1776, Congress conferred on him the rank of 
colonel, and the command of one of the Pennsy! 
vania regiments. In the Canadian campaign which 
followed, Wayne was raised to the grade of briga 
dier-general. On the 15th of May, 1777, he was 
placed at the head of a brigade, “ which,” as 
Washington remarked, *‘ could not fail, under his 
direction, to be soon and greatly distinguished.”’ 

These words were a prophecy. At the battle of 
Brandywine, which oceurred five months later, 
Wayne had the honor of leading the American 
attack, and he distinguished himself for dauntless 
gallantry, as well for calculating prudence—a rare 
combination, possessed only by true soldiers, His 
reward was a court-martial. Colonel Humpton, 
second in command, by whose misapprehension 
or disobedience one hundred and fifty men were 
lost, charged Wayne with neglect of duty; but, 
on hearing the testimony, the court acquitted 


The most brilliant feat of the war, and the one 
that will glorify the name of Anthony Wayne as 
long as American history exists, took place in 
1779. This was the capture of Stony Point. 

Stony Point was an important position recently 
assumed by the enemy. It was on the Hudson, 
and besides commanding the usual communica- 
tion between the Middle and Eastern States, it 
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increased the facility of attacking the Aierican THE WOMEN’S PAVILION. 
yust in the Highlanus, Aware of its importance, NE of the most interesting and beautiful 
the British did their best to make it impregnable. of the many buildings on the Centenn 
On two sides it Was washed by the river, and on a} Exhibition grounds, which are rapidly a) 
third by a regulariy-ilooded marsh, ‘The hill was | proaching completion, is the ** Women’s Pavilion,”’ 
encircled by a double row of abatis, while on its | a view of which is here given. This building wi! 
summit were erected strong breastworks, amply be specially devoted to the exhibition of women's 
supplied with artillery and gay ‘isoned by six hun- | work in all its branches. Its estimated c st, in 
dred veterans, | cluding interior decorations, when completed, is 





Butall this did not frighten Wayne. He resolved | forty thousand dollars. The location selected is 
tu take Stony Point, and having carefully laid his | most desirable, on Belmont Avenue, west of Hor 
plans, he assaulted the almost impregnable fort in | ticultural Hall, and will have in the foreground 
the small hours of the night, and, in spite of all lthe beautiful adornment of the grounds appro 
obstacles and an incessant fire of musketry and | priate to that department. 
showers of shell and grape, he took it. Wayne’s| The style of architecture is Moresque; the ex- 
humanity was equal to his bravery. After the|treme dimensions of the building, including 
surrender, no man in the garrison suffered, and | porches, is two hundred and eight feet both ways; 
during the fight no lives were unnecessarily | each intersecting nave is one hundred and ninety- 
taken, | two feet long by sixty-four feet wide and each 
“To all the encomiums he (Wayne) has deser- | corner pavilion formed by naves is forty-eight 
vedly bestowed on the officers and men under his | feet square. 
command,”’ says Washington, reporting the affair Within these walls will be arranged specimens 
to Congress, “it gives me pleasure to add, that his | of the work of women of the present century not 
own conduct throughout the whole of this arduous | only of our own country but of the whole world, 





enterprise merits the warmest approbation of Con- | and the liveliest interest has been manifested in 
gress.” Congress thought so, too, for it gave | other countries in its complete success. Applica- 
Wayne an unanimous yote of thanks and a gold/| tions for space are arriving daily, together with 
medal, | lists of articles to be exhibited, all made by women, 

At the taking of Stony Point, Wayne fell, struck ! reflecting great credit upon the skill and ingenuity 
by a musket ball. Regaining his feet, he cried, | for which the sex is famous. 

‘March on, carry me into the fort; for, if the| Painting and sculpture will be represented by 
wound be mortal, I will die at the head of the | artists of world-wide reputation, and many im 
column!’ Happily, the wound was not mortal. portant branches of manufacture will be entirely 

Limited space does not allow us to follow the | carried on by the fair hands of women. 

neral through the rest of the war, in his subse- The Massachusetts Centennial Women’s Con 
quent operations against the Indian allies, who | mittee have made application for steam power, in 
were not included in the treaty of peace with Great | order to show tbe fine work of the Lowell facto: 

itain, or in his grand triumphal entry into | operatives. 

Philadelphia, | A kindergarten and school of design will also 

In December, 1796, he was attacked by gout, | be attached to the pavilion, which will be in chargo 
which, in a few days, caused his death. of and participated in by women. 

‘*He died,” says his epitaph, in St. David's Altogether the display promises to be highly 
churehyard, in Chester County, ‘at a military | interesting, and will reflect great honor upon the 
post on the shores of Lake Erie, Commander-in- | earnest women who are engaged in the under- 
Chief of the army of the United States. His mili- | taking. 
tary achievements are consecrated in the history | 
of his country and in the hearts of his country-| DratTn hath nothing terrible in it but what life 
inen.”’ | hath made so. 
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AMERICAN AND SWISS SCENERY. 


BY C, 


rT \HERE is some difficulty in comparing Al- | 


pine with American scenery, but the unap- 
proachable supremacy of Niagara, Yose- 
mite, the Colorado canyon, and the Kentucky 


Mammoth Cave, for single and distinct wonders, | 


and, more generally speaking, in the vastness of 
our lakes, the great volume of our rivers and their 


continuously beautiful shores, the amplitude of | 
our forests with trees of superior size and propor- | 


tion (not to mention the giant trees of California), 
and above all, in things better than these of land 
and water, we have so much of undeniable excel- 
lence over all the nations of Europe, that we may 
well afford to allow Switzerland’s supremacy in 
stupendous forms of mountain scenery to stand 
unrivaled. As regards individual mountains, 
there is no one specimen in those ranges which 
stands to such advantage as enables one to make 
a fair comparison of it with several prominent 
lofty ones in America, Mount Whitney in Cali- 
fornia, Lone’s Peak in Colorado, Fremont’s Peak 
in Wyoming, and Mounts Hood, Rainier and St. 
Helena in Oregon, have each a truly mountain- 
like immensity and completeness—something the 
mind naturally expects to behold in a mountain- 

probably not displayed by any single mass in 
Switzerland, except Mont Blanc as seen from St. 
Martin, Monte Rosa as seen from Macugnana, and 
the Jungfrau as seen from Interlaken. But not 
one of these surpasses in gigantic majesty the iso- 
lated Mount Shasta in Northern California, whose 
altitude is only about six hundred feet less than 
that of Mount Blanc; yet so separated is that king 
of American mountains from any other eminence, 
and so sharply defined its entire enormous bulk, 
that its effect is that of a much loftier mountain 
than Mont Blane, and it is grasped in one sweep 
of the eye, in one momentofawe. The most cele- 
brated of the over-towering masses of the Alps are 
all apportionately surrounded by some disturb- 
ing influences of scenic effect, rendering them 
difficult to be observed in their absolute qualities. 
Approaching Oberland Alps, having reached 
the summit of the Niesen, ashort but steep dis- 
tance from Thun, you first take a good, long, 
studious view of them, looking from peak to peak 
along a great extent of horizon. 

From the Wetterhorn at one end to the Rinder- 
horn and Altis at the other, including the nobk 
forms of the Jungfrau and the Blumlis, the hea- 
vens far upward are jagged with the awful crests 
of these Alpine billows in dazzling splendor and 
scowling shade, while beyond you have glorious 
Dent du Midi and Mont Blane 

ly below lie the exquisite lakes of 
Thun and Brienz, surrounded by several beautiful 
villages and darkly wooded hills, a thousand or 
more feet high, which from your now supposed 
view-point appear scarcely to rise above the lake- 
level, 

Among the villages so seen, Interlaken, the 
cynosure of continental tourists, is readily dis- 
tinguished. It occupies a broad, green plain be- 
tween the two lakes, the Oberland Alps almost too 


limpses of 
Almost direct 


| near, standing up into the sky among the highest 
| flying clouds. ‘his is the most famed “ watering- 
place” in the world; and no wonder. It is im- 
possible to imagine a lovelier position. What 
Yosemite is to other valleys, and Niagara to othe; 
cataracts, Interlaken is to all watering-places, 
The streets are shaded by double rows of huge 
walnut trees, the hotels are large, handsome and 
admirably conducted, and at every step and every 
turn you look upon the most graceful slopes and 
outlines of wooded mountains, and at a hundred 
points of view there opens before you a gorge, 
seemingly made for the purpose, through which 
you behold the lovely Jungfrau in all her snow, 
splendor, her colossal proportions and beautiful 
symmetry. In beauty of structure, harmony and 
elegance of outline, and the union of grace with 
majesty, this stately and lovely Maiden of th 
Oberland excels both Mont Blane and Mont 
tosa. No more heavenly hue can be thrown upon 
anything of earth than when the sun sets and 
tinges the snowy upper portion of the Jungfrau 
delicate pink, gradually paling into the pure whit 
below. Aside from its own great and peculiar 
charms, Interlaken is attractive because of t 
many interesting excursions, from which it is the 
best starting-place. richest of these, in 
scenic delights, is a ride of two hours up the Lauter 
brunnen Valley; it is an excellent road, beside a 
beautifully dashing torrent, and leads to the Fi 
of the Staubback, which is a sniall stream, per 
ten feet broad and a few inches deep wher: 
over the brink; it falls nearly nine hundred feet, 
and is all broken to a mist before reaching th 
ground; hence its name, which means dust-brook. 
The Bridal Veil Fall, in the Yosemite Valley, 
| which is not much greater than this, is as felicit 
ously named, and gives an idea of a fall like 
Staubbach, The Lauterbrunnen Valley has not the 
incomparably stupendous proportions of the Yos¢ 
mite, so that the Fall of Staubbach makes a strik 
ing appearance against its walls of blackish rock, 
while the Bridal Veil must be approached pretty 
closely to overcome a feeling of disappointment in 
those who have heard much of it, and see it first 
from a distance, 
Dunellen, New Jersey. 
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TRANSPOSITION. 


BY HENRY CLEVELAND WOOD. 


SUMMER. 
mre E winter fields were bare and sear, 
And naked woodlands bleak and drerr, 
Nor bud nor flower had thought to start. 
“© beautiful, fair world!’ I cried, 
And pressed the warm lips of my bride; 
Sweet summer-time reigned in my heart. 


WINTER. 
The wealth of bloom and song were lent, 
To perfect summer's blandishment, 
And woo man to her with soft art. 
**O cruel world!’’ I wept and sighed, 
And kissed the cold lips of my bride; 
Deep winter lay within my heart. 
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GEMMIE AT THE BIG TREES. 


BY LAURA JAMESON DAKIN, 
CHAPTER I. 

TSVRANK opened the IJndependent, and out 
I dropped a handbill and fluttered down on 
my bare floor. ‘‘ Carpets, Carpets!!’’ in huge 
capitals, glared up at me from the top of the bill. 
“At less than importer’s prices,’’’ read Gem- 
mie, catching it up and waving itatme. ‘* Now 
you must go to Stockton right away and get your | 
carpets. Such a chance! at ‘Grey and Hick- 
man’s,’ too, where you have been before, and s« 
need not fear it is all a humbug. Whata good 


thing it is that we finished washing and ironing so | 
early in the week ; you could start to-morrow if| 
you liked.” 

“ Hallo, there !’’ cried Frank, lowering his paper, 
“you seem to be parting husband and wife with- 


out law or order, sister Gemmie.”’ 

“Oh, of course you will let me go if I wish to, 
as I have plenty of money all my own,”’ said I, | 
getting quite flushed and excited as my grand | 
secret began to burst its way up out of my heart 
into the tip of my tongue, 

“Money! you poor Thella Stacy, I don’t sup-| 
pose you have six bits,’ answered Frank, shaking 
his head solemnly, as though it were a very sad 
case indeed, 

“T have more than sixty dollars !’’ I exclaimed, 
with a gurgle of delight, as I rushed to him and 
shook him by his broad shoulders. ‘ And how 
do you suppose I came by it?” 

“*T have not the least idea, I am sure. 

“Tt is fruit-money,’’ I explained, laughing at} 
his utter bewilderment, 

“ Fruit-money ?” 

“ Yes, don’t you remember you told me I might | 
have all the money from the fruit I could sell out 
of our garden? But you have no idea with what} 
delight I have listened to every Chinaman who} 
has stopped at our gate with his, ‘Ullo John!) 
gottee peachee ?’ How emphatically I have nodded 
my head at them and run to the peach-trees to 
weigh out baskets, handkerchiefs and bags full 
for the chattering heathen; and then waited pa-| 
tiently for them to pull the ‘ bit’ or ‘two bits’ from 
their ears, or search through innumerable coats 
for a pocket containing a different purse. And 
how rejoiced I have been if they signified a desire 
“ continue purchases by asking, ‘ You sellee him 
blu?’ Then I and the plum-trees were trinmph- 
ant, Sometimes ranchmen have been here and 
bought two or three dollars worth at one time. 
So that is the way I have grown so rich, and you 
never mistrusted jt,” 

Here I yave him another shake, and then 
smoothed out his paper, which had somehow been 
crumpled up most unmercifully, and torn, too, | 
right in the middle of a patent-medicine advertise- 
ment; but we did not mind that, for we never use 
patent medicine. 


| sure they would be no trouble to her. 


| stand my story. 


He said I was a ‘‘sly puss,” that he did not sup- 


| pose our little garden could be so profitable, and 
| that I deserved a bigger bag of money than that. 


For I had rushed away and brought my little 
heap of silver to show him. Such a good sprink- 
ling of ‘bits’ as there was amongst it, enough to 
button my dress from top to bottom, for Chinamen 


| dislike to spend a larger silver piece if they can 


possibly help it. 

So it was settled that I should go to Stockton as 
soon as I could get ready. Gemmie said she would 
take good care of the children, taking them to 
school with her during school hours, and she was 
I was 
afraid they might be a trouble, after all, not being 
used to my leaving them. But then they were 
old enough to have some understanding of the 
matter, Willie being six and Annie, to use her own 
words, was ‘‘ half-pass four;'’ so the next morn- 
ing I talked my plans over with them confiden- 


| tially, and they agreed to the arrangements with 


their most elderly airs, listened most earnestly to 
my little commands, and were quite zealous in 
helping me get ready, although a little afraid my 


| travelling bag was not large enough to bring home 


a doll and a drum. 

But there! 1 suppose I ought to tell you who I 
um and who we all are, that you may better under- 
Well, Frank Stacy is an honest 
man who is having a hard time because business 
is so dull in this half-forsaken mining-town ot 
Manzinetaville, and because, not so very long ago, 
the floods came and washed his shops away, and 


| said to him as they swept along the street, ‘‘ Begin 


again.’’ So that is what he has had to do; and I, 
Thella Stacy, his wife, have been trying to be 


| economical so as not to be a burden to him. 


Gemmie Winthrope is my sister—the best, 
noblest, and most lovely girl I ever knew. She 
has dark hair, dark brown eyes that glow and 
sparkle, and a bright healthy color in her cheeks. 
She came out to California one year ago, and has 
been teaching our village school nearly ever since. 
I have been out here eight years and have had 
some curious experiences, though not such as one 
might have had in early times, 

Gemmie and I were the daughters of Edward 
and Annah Winthrope, and our first memorv is 
of living on a small farm near the Connectient 
River, in sight of a pretty village that stand on its 
banks. T, the eldest, was christened Thankfrl 
Fllen, in honor of two maiden annts, Thankfrl 
Winthrope, my father’s sister, and Ellen Blake, « 
sister of my mother. As I grew nn T found that 
my name was the subject of some little jealonsv 
between my respected aunts, for when thev were 
with us, and thev often came together, Aunt 
Thankfnl gave me her name alone, while Aunt 
Ellen, feeling this to bea slight, would maintain 
her dignity by calling me only Ellen. So. when 
I entered the room, unon their arrival I was 
greeted somewhat after this manner: 
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** How do vou do, Thankful?” from Aunt T 
who seemed suddenly to turn ridged on that side 
of her next to Aunt Ellen, and her thoughts seemed 
to stand out invisible spears, as though she 
said: ‘*I’ll never call heranything but Thankful 
never! ‘That's name enough, without having 
Ellen tacked to it.”’ 

‘“*How do you do, Ellen dear?” purred Aunt 
K , seeming to wave an invisible flag of de- 
fiance at the invisible spears. ‘“ And how have 
you got on with the edging that I learned you to 
knit?” 

** And the worsted work I was at so much pains 
to show you how to make, [ hope you have not 
neglected that,’’ cries Aunt Thankful; and if I had 
failed to finish even the tip of the red cat's tail, 
there was ground for suspecting that I had favored 


like 


edging more than worsted cats; in which case I, 
as well as Aunt Ellen, would see little but the 
speary side of Aunt Thankful during that visit. 

At such times father and mother would be very 
eareful to call me Thankful Ellen, speaking both 
names unusually clear and distinct, as much as to 
say, “You see, sisters, we do not slight either 
name, so do be happy.”’ 

With Gemmie, who spoke very quickly, I was 
Tankerener; but even Tankerener was too long 
for her when she became old enough to think 
about it, and she began to beg mother to call me 
Ella. 

“Oh, that never do!’ 
* Aunt Thankful would never agree to that in the 
world.” 

‘Well, then,’ cried Gemmie, clapping her 
hands with delight at the idea, ** take the Th from 
Thankful to put with it, and call her Thella. I 
think aunties would like that, for they must be 
tired pecking at her name by this time.”’ 

And sure enough they did agree very amicably 
about it. So Thella I have been from that day to 
this with everybody excepting Uncle Augustus 
Winthrope, who generally put two or three years 
between his visits to us, and could never remem- 
ber to call me anything but Thankful Ellen, much 
to Gemmie’s disgust, for she was rather proud of 
the name she had manufactured for me. 

As for her own name, why, originally, it was 
Janet, and of course we called her Jenny, for 
Jenny Lind had visited this country, and not only 
made it a fashionable but a pretty and sweet- 
And the wav we came to change 


would said mother, 


sounding name. 


it at last to Gemmie was on this wise: One morn- | 
ing at the breakfast-tahble father was telling us| 


about his work for the dav, and ending by saving: 
“*Now if Jenny was only a boy, she could help 
me, while Thella works with mother in the 
house,”’ 

“T can help von if Tam a girl. 
rake hay and husk corn as well as a boy. 
stout, and vears old. Do let me!” 
Jenny, in her quick wav. 

I remember how father laughed, and asked her 
if he should buy her a hoy’s palm-leaf hat to wear. 

“Yes, do, papa,” said Jenny. “ And a bright 
ribbon to put around the crown. 

ithis morning when vou come from town.”’ 

And sure enough it was not long before father 


Tam sure I can 
I'm 


nine said 
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Please get it | 
jand very often flew the track altogether; my an- 
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came in with the hat, and a new peck basket for 
Jenny’s own use; and she marched off to the fields 
with him in high glee. 

That day at dinner she said: 
a boy’s work, you ought to call me Jemmy instead 
of Jenny.” 

And mother, looking in her bright face, said: 
“You are our little gem surely, and we will ea 
you Gemmie if you like, spelling it with a G,.” 

So, though it commenced in jest, it ended by ou 
calling her Gemmie ever afterward. Her enthus 
asm about helping father did not cool, as mig): 
have been expected, but day after day she trudge 
about with him, working when she could, or loo} 
ing at him and talking to him while he worked 
You would have laughed to have heard them taj} 
in such a business-like way as they did, fath 
often asking her opinion of his plans, and she giy 
ing it with great earnestness and gravity. 
dropped corn and other seeds at planting-time: 
she raked hay, drove home the cows, and ever 
had a pocket-knife and learned to whittle, and 
actually to whistle, t imitating many a wild 
bird, till one could hardly tell which the 
bird’s note or which was Gemmie’s. 

You must not think that this spoiled her, for 
indeed it did not; she grew brisk and alert, alwavs 
ready with a quiet, sensible answer to all ques 
tions; for father was a good, quiet gentlemen, an 
she could not rough when with him, 
He helped her about her studies in the evenings, s 
that when she went away to school, she found that 
she stood as high in all her classes as any of he: 
age, and very soon she excelled them. Think « 
**Maud Muller,” with a good education and pretty 
dresses. Ah, my Gemmie is more noble, mor 
lovable than she could ever have been, and som« 
day there will come for her some one better than 
the ** Judge,’’ who will never leave her for any 
other, high or low, 

I have told vou how I was left in the house t 
be my mother’s helper; but Iam afraid I was a 
poor housekeeper, for I worked with my head j 
the clouds, if I may be that figure of 
I had paper and pencil on the table when 


** Now Tam doing 


Sli 


was 


learn to be 


t 
} 
I 
} 


allowed 


speech, 


I ironed, and I am afraid I sometimes let the irons 


cool for the sake of using said pencil. I hada 
book on the shelf when I made pies, and even 
now, though the book is banished when I an 
about my work, yet I find myself repeating from 
mere force of habit: 
Je donn-e, 
Tu donn-es, Vous donn-ez, 
Tl donn-e, Tis donn-ent, 

You must understand that I intended to bea 
self-made woman: for why could I not get a gran 
education under diffienlties as well as some cel 
brated men I had read about? But for the time at 
least I only hecame slow, poky, and absent 
What is the use of learning many things 
if vou cannot talk of them? And T had the vers 
foolish habit of not talking. When my work was 
finished, I generally sat moon-eyed, making My 
rhymes or stories, so that when any one spoke te 
me my thonghts had to come in on the up-grade, 


Nous donn-ons, 


minded, 


swers, therefore, were generally lame or lifeless. 





THE STOR 


Many atime I was furious with myself because I 
was 80 slow of speech; but yet I slipped along in 
the old way, too careless to find or apply the 
remedy. 

The winter that I was nineteen and Gemmie fif- 
teen, we were both at the Windlow Academy en- 
joying the school as a luxury longed for. 
rejoiced we had been that we could go together, 
for the year previous I had stayed at home so that 
Gemmie might go, mother’s health being too poor 
at that time for me to leave her. But this winter 
she was stronger and had so kindly sent us both 
away, seeming to understand just how glad and 
thankful we were to go. How brightly the winter 
began for us, and how sadly it ended; for we were 
called home by the death of our father. 


Mother never seemed the same after this shock, | 


never so hopeful or strong, and hardly had another 
year passed, when she, too, sickened and died, 
and our home became desolate indeed. Shortly 
after mother’s death, Uncle Augustus Winthrope 
came to take us to his own home, but Gemmie 
only went with him. For I, knowing that she 
would receive the kindest of care from him and 
his wife, yielded to the entreaties of two of my 
classmates, who were going to California as 
teachers, and went with them. 

Often during the dreary voyage out here, Helen 
Stacy, the eldest of my two friends, would try to 
keep our hearts up by telling us what her brother 
rank said about the wages teachers received in 
the land of gold. 

“Brother Frank has been out there so long he 
knows all about it,’’ she would say. 


I suppose I was cross and sick of the sea, even | 
when I was not seasick, for I began to detest Frank | 


Stacy. 

“It is ‘brother Frank, brother Frank,’ all the 
time,” I said to myself. ‘I can’t bear his name.” 

But I do bear his name this very day, and have 
borne it for many a 
taught school after I 
sider it necessary to state, 


arrived here I do not con- 
However, if any one 


wishes to know that little secret, Frank Stacy has 


my permission to tell them when he takes to 
writing stories, 


CHAPTER II, 
C¥; course I went to Stockton for my carpets, 

/ with my “‘fruit-money” in my pocket, and 
numerous commissions from Gemmie and some 
of our lady friends who wished to send for trifles 
of finery that our Manzinetaville merchants did 
not furnish, Of course I had a good visit with 
my Stockton friends, and equally, of course, Grey 
and Hickman treated me well, actually selling me 
good carpeting at a reasonable price. Indeed, 
everything went off as smoothly as though I were 
in the habit of going to this little city every year 
for the laudable purpose of shopping. 

When I entered the stage on the morning I was 
to return home, I noticed an old gentleman and 
lady on the seat in front of me; and I thought in 
& moment that they were just from the Eastern 
States, for there was an indescribable something 
in their manner and dress that was not exactly 


How | 


day, and just how long I | 
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Californian; and their remarks, as we rode alony, 
svon showed that 1 was right. 

It was near the last of July, and though it was 
early morning when we left the city, the sun soon 
began to pour down its fiercest rays. ‘The stage 

whirled along the level country, raising great 

clouds of dust which came pufling into our eyes, 
and settling softly over our clothes until it was 
hard to tell their original color. 

“* Mercy sakes, Augustus!’’ cried the little old 
lady, ** Do look at my dress—not fit to be seen.” 

* All right*then, my dear, for you can’t see it 
nothing but just dust, I assure you,” and he tried 
to laugh, but was almost choked by the sudden 
fluffing in of a more than usually dense cloud of 


dust. 
“It is no use joking,’’ he continued. 


“T suy 
pose you call this a fine country; but I think the 
| heat is outrageous, and the dust horrible, and the 

fields are about as nice to look at asa scorched 
You don’t expect a drop of rain for two 


} 
pancake. 
Now how do you 


lor three months, I am told, 
| live through it, is what I want to know; can you 
tell me, madam ?’’ turning suddenly to me, with 
a sort of querulous courtesy in his tone, and lift- 
ing his hat in a ceremonious little bow. 

“The nights help us,’’ I answered. ‘ They are 
}almost always comfortable, even after a day as 
intensely warm as this. You will see how the 
breeze comes up to-night to fan you off to sleep; 
it hardly ever fails, and I really think our summer 
nights are cooler than they they are in the East.” 

“T should hope so, but I am convinced that I 
shall melt before night comes, so where is the 
use?’’ said he, wiping the perspiration from his 
face. ‘‘ But it was cool enough in San Francisco 
| yesterday, really quite cold,’ he continued, re- 


“Oh, yes, you can have any climate you wish 
** Many of our coun- 


here in California,” said I. 
ties, especially those near the seacoast, are cool 
land healthful, even in summer, and then in the 
mountains, at the Big Trees and Yosemite Valley, 
oh, it is perfectly delightful there, I am told; so 
if you find the weather unbearable in the foot- 
hills, there are plenty of places to go where you 


flectively. 
| 


| will be comfortable.” 

Then he asked all sorts of questions about the 
foot-hills, plains, mountains, agriculture and min- 
ing; while his wife slipped in a word of inquiry 
now and then in regard to the people and general 
state of society. 

I answered everything as minutely and inte- 
restingly as I possibly could. I made them won- 
der at the rapid growth of all trees in California, 
at the early bearing and immense yielding of the 
fruit trees, at the quantities of grain produced on 
our plains, at the number of acres a man thinks it 
necessary to have for ‘‘any kind ofadecent ranch.” 
And for the good lady’s delight I gave a glowing 
account of the wonderful variety of beautiful 
flowers our gardens can boast. 

‘*And the verbenas and oleanders grow right 
out of doors!’ she exclaimed, almost with tears 
in her eyes. ‘‘Oh, how beautiful that must be. I 
had some in boxes once, and took such care of 
them, but they were frozen at last. I had a little 
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fig-tree also in a box; it grew to be as much as 
five feet high, and had three figs on it, but they 
dropped off before they were half ripe.” 

“And look at that fig-tree—forty feet high if it 
is an inch!’ cried I, excitedly, for we had left the 
plains and whirled around one hill and dashed 
down another, till we were now rushing past the 
jirst house in Manzinetaville, in what our Jehu 
called “Slam up style.”’ 

“Is it possible that those are fig-trees?’’ ex- 
claimed the lady. 
almost completely. I had no idea they ever grew 
so large, and their branches spread and spread 
themselves, Isn’t it grand, Augustus?” 


But the old gentleman was busily engaged in | 


peering out from the other window to see the 
town, 

‘*So this is Manzinetaville, is it? Hot—no name 
for it!’ growled he, as the stage stopped before 
the American House. 


The next minute came Frank to meet me and | 


take charge of my bundles; and I was so busy 
whispering a word to him that I did not mind 


anything about my fellow-travellers till I heard | 
the gentleman talking just inside the sitting-room | 


door. 

“T tell you what, Fanny, I can’t stand this heat, 
now there’s no use talking. We had better go to 
the Big Trees the first thing, and then come back 


and make our visit when it isa little cooler. 


We'll hunt up Thankful Ellen and tell her she | 


can’t expect us to—’’ 

** But she does expect you to,”’ 
toward him with both hands out. ‘** Why, Uncle 
Winthrope, is it possible that itis you, and I never 
knew it all this time? And, auntie, dear little 
Aunt Fanny, you are just as natural, and yet I 
never knew you till this minute.” 

“Bless my soul and body, Thankful Ellen!’ 
exclaimed Uncle Winthrope, shaking my hand 
up and down as though it were a churn-dasher. 
“If this don’t beat all! Why you must be an 
impostor, Thankful Ellen, for your tongue has 


been running all the way from Stockton, and | 


when I knew you at home you could not say 
‘Boo to a goose.’ What has changed you so?” 
“*Your hair used to be black when I knew you, 
now itisgray. What has changed you so, please?”’ 
laughed I, at the same time wiping tears away 
that were making roads down my dusty cheeks. 


““I did not remember that you were so tall, | 


Thella,”’ said auntie, after the first excitement was 
over. ‘‘ And where is Gemmie—is she well ?”’ 

“Here is some one who can answer that ques- 
tion,’’ said I, beckoning to Frank ; and then I gave 
him an introduction to my newly-found relatives. 

He gave them a hearty welcome, and said: 
“Yes, certainly, Gemmie is well, and the chil- 
dren.”’ 

I was glad to see by the satisfied look in auntie’s 
eyes that she was pleased with him. She took his 
arm as we walked up the street toward our home, 
while I followed with Uncle Winthrope, who 
fumed all the way at the heat of the sun over our 
heads and the heat of the sand under our feet. 
And when auntie cried out rapturously for him to 
look at the searlet verbenas bordering our garden- 


““Why they hide the house | 


cried I, rushing | 
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| path, he answered with a grow! that they were 
| more like great live coals than anything else, 

** Never mind, uncle,”’ said I, *‘ California is on}, 
| giving you a warm welcome by this hottest day of 
| the season.”’ 

| “That is altogether too kind; I would rather 
| have a cooler reception,” said he, grimly; and 
|then his face brightened and looked pleasant at 
|last, for there was Gemmie coming down the 
street from school. 

She knew who were my companions in a 
minute. How she flew to meet them; how glad 
she was; how glad we all were; and the children 
gladest of all, or the wildest at least, in their loy 
ing delight at finding me at home once more. 

We could hardly get dinner or eat it, there were 
so many questions to ask, so many friends in the 
old home State to inquire about, so many memo- 
ries revived that positively refused to be buried 
any longer; and really, there was such clatter of 
tongues, it was a wonder we heard the clock click 
for ‘‘one,’’ the signal for Gemmie to hurry off to 
school again. 

“Don’t unpack your trunk, Fanny,” said Uncle 
Winthrope. ‘* You know Thankful Ellen told us 
| if we did not like the heat we could go up to the 
Big Trees, where there is a nice hotel, the coldest 
water, the best climate and the largest trees in the 
world. Oh, you can have any climate you choose 
here in California; if you want it warm in winter, 
go down to Los Angeles among the orange groves; 
| if you want it cool in summer, go to San Francisco 
or the mountains,”’ 

So there he would stand and laugh, quoting m) 
own words to me every time I begged him to stay 
with us awhile before he went in search 
wonders, 
| “T do not like this dreadful heat; you told us 
| where we could go to get rid of it, and we are go- 
ing. But we'll come back to you by and by, and 
stay long enough, never fear for that.”’ 

** But Gemmie’s school closes in ten days. Wait 
and she will go with you.” 

‘My dear Thankful Ellen, I cannot stand this 
|ten days, Just see the drops of sweat fall on your 

floor,’ bending forward and shaking his gray 
head solemnly. ‘‘Gemmie can come up and join 
| us there, and you must come with her, Frank and 
the children, too. Do you all good to get away 
from this place for awhile.”’ 

*T wish we could, but I do not think Frank can 
possibly leave, because what business there is for 
him in such a town as this must be attended to, or 
it would soon become no business at all; and! 
shall not think of going without him.” 

‘Well, now, you'd better think of it, 


of 


Why 
you are almost as thin as your shadow, and a great 


deal whiter. Do you suppose I'd stay here all 
summer when there’s a Paradise so near? Come, 
now, you all need a change, I'll talk to Frank 
about it myself—and I think you will go.” 

He was so very positive in saying this, that I 
began to hope we might get away just for a little 
while to that magical region of wonderful trees. 
Could we go to the wonderful valley also this 
year? No, there could be no use wishing for that, 
for my fruit money was all gone, and quite a little 
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sum beside. Oh dear! I had to go and take a peep | | the house in search of a breath of cool air; and I 
at my pretty, bright carpet, but even that could | was not at all surprised the next morning to hear 
hardly reconcile me to the thought of giving up| him declare that he must start for the Big Trees 
Yosemite for another year—for I did not know | as soon as the stage did. 


how many years. When Gemmie went I had to} 


stay at home on account of the children; now I 
must stay because it would be too expensive. 
Think of that in this land of gold. 

Uncle moved from one part of the house to an- 
other all the afternoon, trying to find the coolest 
place, and finally sat on the cellar stairs and 
talked up to us through the open door. 


As for | 


auntie, she was as placid and contented as a bird | 


in its nest, and declared that she did not think it 
so very much warmer than it was oftentimes in 
the Eastern States. 

When Gemmie came home she told her that 
nnele seemed to be playing at ‘hide and seek,” 
had just found the best hiding-place and was pro- 
bably waiting for her to find him, With that 
Gemmie glanced at the yawning cellar-door, and 

yas on the stairs in a trice, to find uncle hatless 
and coatless, serenely contemplating a sack of 
potatoes. The shouts of laughter that presently 
ascended from the shadowy depths were truly re- 
freshing; and very soon I was informed that they 
were stealing my doughnuts and pies and having 
a picnic on top of the sugar barrel. 

As soon as the sun was down, I opened the doors 
and windows of my spare room to their widest 
extent, and rolled the bed out where the breeze 
would strike it, so as to have it nice and cool be- 


fore bed-time. But I declare this night of all | 


others the breeze did notcome. The passion-vines 
hung across the window, but not a leaf stirred as 
I looked through them at the peach and apricot- 
trees, whose branches also had a drooping, after- 
the-party air, as though the heat had been quite 
foo much for them. Frank was irrigating the 
garden, and Uncle Winthrope stood watching him 
iuterestedly, as the water plashed and gurgled 
from the faucets, crept along from tree to tree, 
then turned with a gentle curve down to the next 
row of trees. So it stretched away, sparkling in 
the moonlight like a broad silver ribbon ; it looked 
clear and cool; uncle thought so, I suppose, for 
presently he stooped and dipped his hand into it. 

“Warm, warm as dish-water!’’ exclaimed he, 
in much disgust, then, as he raised his head, he 
espied me leaning out among the vines, and 
shouted: “Is this what you call cooling off at 
night, Thankful Ellen, where is your breeze, I'd 
be glad to know?” 

“There are exceptions to the best of rules, you 
must remember, and do believe me when I tell 
you this is the first evening we have had this sum- 
mer without a breeze.’ 

“Oh, I'll believe it if you say so, but it is a griev- 
ous affliction that my first experience should be 
one of your exceptions, You who are acclimated 
and have no flesh on your bones can stand it, I 
suppose, but don’t ask me to,’’ and then he 
laughed, for he saw that it really fretted me to 
hear his tirades against the weather. 

It continued to be very warm all night, and 
uncle did not sleep much, I think, for I was 
awakened several times by his wandering about 

vou; XLIv.—l4, 


“And I tell you what it is, Frank,’’ said he, “as 
soon as Gemmie closes her school, you must ail 
come up; now there is no use talking, you can 


|leave your business now as well as any time. 
| Where will be the difference in twenty years from 
|jnow? Why, just look at me, I left my business 
|and came away out here to California, and I don’t 


expect to repent of it, either.’’ 

‘*T have been thinking,’ answered Frank, “ that 
I would get a carriage and we would all come up 
for a day or two, and then leave Gemmie with 


| you.” 





** And can’t you leave Thella and the ehildren ?” 
asked Aunt Fanny. 

‘* Never mind, aunty,’ saidI. ‘It would hardly 
be right for me to stay longer, and one day will do 
very well for us. It will be a long day’s drive up 
there—the ride will be a treat and the sight of the 
trees a ‘joy forever.’ ”’ 

**T think, uncle, you ought to start for Yosemite 
now,”’ said Gemmie, ‘“‘and then you would pro- 
bably get back to the Grove just about the time 
we should be ready tocome up. You ought to ge 
there as early as possible, because the falls will be 
less beautiful the longer you wait, the volume of 

vater not being so great late in the season.”’ 

“And go without you? No, indeed!’ 

“But I have already been there, was there on 
the Fourth of July. I had two weeks’ vacation at 
that time, which I have to make up for now.” 

“*I declare, that’s pretty cool, Gemmie Win- 
thrope—going to Yosemite without your aunt 
and I.”’ 

“But why did you not let us know you were 
coming, instead of taking us by surprise?’’ re- 
turned Gemmie, tossing him a giant-of-battle 
rose, 

“*T like to surprise people, and if I lost some- 
thing by it this time, I gained something, too, for 
I should not have heard Thankful Ellen talk all 
the way from Stockton to Manzinetaville if I had 
not taken you by surprise,’”’ said uncle, and his 
eyes twinkled as though it were a good joke. 

‘*Mr. Vinton and some others are going to start 
for the Valley to-morrow morning,” said Frank. 


|“*You had better join their party, Mr. Win- 


| will enjoy it ever so much. 
think you will like camping out, auntie? I did,, 
I enjoyed everything, if there were discomforts. 





| thrope.”’ 


“* Certainly!’ exclaimed Gemmie, ‘“ That is just 
what I was thinking. They are very pleasant 
people and old friends of Thella’s, I know you 
Don’t you think you 


we laughed at them. How could we care for them 
when we had once seen the valley, oh, so grand 
and wonderful. It filled our hearts to overflowing, 
and I wished that every infidel in the world could 
see it. Could they help believing in God when 
they saw this wonder of wonders His hand hath 
made? Could they feel the glory of it in their 
souls and not acknowledge Him?” 

‘IT do not know, Gemmie, as they geuia let it 
touch their hearts,” said auntie, sadly enough 
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“They have seen the ocean, the eternal hills, the 
firmament of heayen hung with its many lights, 
and yet they do not care.” 

Gemmie slipped through the door into the hall, 
and ran up-stairs to her room. 

“She is a strange little woman,” said uncle, 
drumming softly on the table. 

“But she makes me willing to brave a great 
deal for the sake of seeing Yosemite,’ added 
auntie. 

Presently Gemmie reappeared with her hat on, 
saying: ‘‘Come, uncle and auntie, I will go down 
to Mr. Vinton’s and introduce you before I go to 
school, then you can make all your arrangements 
this morning, for they will start early to-morrow.” 

As soon as they were out of the house, I remem- 
bered that the Vintons were intending to take 
provisions and camp out on the way up, as well 
as in the Valley ; so of course uncle would wish to 
do the same. With that thought I flew to the 
flour-barrel and put white bread to rise, stirred 
up brown bread, and began to make cookies with 
all my might, because cookies will carry well and 
keep good the whole trip. And as I worked, I 
exercised my brain trying to think what else 
would carry well and keep good for my campers. 
A chicken for the first two days, tongue for the 
next, sardines and oysters? Yes. Canned fruit, 
and pickled figs, and crackers? Yes. 

And I declare I do suppose I should have 
planned enough for half a regiment, instead of just 
the two good people for whom I had to provide, 
if they had not returned in the midst of it—uncle 
in high good humor, for all the sun was blazing 
and mercury nearing ninety in the shade. 

“ Ha, ha!’’ he laughed, ‘‘Gemmie said we should 
find you up to your elbows in the cooking depart- 
ment. Sorry to make you so much trouble, but I 
do think we shall have a good time. I like that 
Mr. Vinton, and I believe we shall like camping 
out; he says it is the best way to go, then you can 
take it easy, and do what you please. He thinks 
it won’t cost us more than fifty dollars apiece that 
way.” 

So, with Yosemite in prospect, uncle got through 
the day very well, and even offered to go to the 
butcher’s shop for the salt tongues, though he had 
to pass down one of the sunniest streets in the vil- 
lage to get there; but he comforted himself with 
the thought of how nice they would taste with the 
brown bread. Aunt Fanny would come into the 
kitchen to help me, though I warned her that she 
ought to keep herself fresh for the next day’s ride. 

“Indeed I must do something,” she said. “ For 


there you have Willie and Annie sitting on the | 





I was up before four o'clock the next morning 
and it did not take me many minutes to pack then, 
into hampers. Then the covered wagons came 
rattling up, and amid much cheery laughter and 
joking the party whirled away for their ten days’ 
picnicing and sight-seeing, uncle waving his hat 
and shouting back to us: ‘ Be sure and be ready 
to join us at the Big Trees when we get back 
there.”’ 

And we thought there was no doubt about our 
being ready, the prospect seemed so fair, but the 
very day before Gemmie’s school closed Frank 
was taken sick with fever, so our ride had to be 
given up. But as soon as Gemmie could get ready 
I insisted that she should start in the stage, and 
though she wished to stay and help me, I would 
not listen to any such plan. 

“Go you must,’”’ Isaid. ‘* For uncle and auntie 
will never be likely to come to California again, 
and their visit must be made pleasant for them. 
I think Frank will soon get well, and then we can 
come up and all ride home together. I do believe 
that would be the best arrangement any way.”’ 

“*Perhaps it will, if you can really come up 
then ; so be sure and not give it up altogether, and 
promise not to work too hard, and I will go.” 

“T always got along by myself before you came 
out here, you know, if it was lonely work; and I 
can do the same again; so do not feel in the least 
troubled about it.”’ ' 

After some further remonstrance, Gemmie went 
away alone; but when she was fairly gone, “ hard 
times’? came in to keep me company, for Frank 
grew worse instead of better. So cares grew and 
multiplied on my hands; but through it all I was 
glad that Gemmie was having a happy rest from 
her school with the dear friends who had been so 
kind to us since our mother’s death, 

Gemmie wrote me such good, pleasant letters, 
as refreshing to me as breath of mountain air, 
though it was very little time I got to answer 
them, for there were business letters that had to 
be written for Frank, and sometimes there were 
accounts to cast up; and I am so slow at figures 
even when my mind is free; then you may im- 
agine how very slow I was having my poor boy 
so sick, 


CHAPTER Il. | 
Big Tree Grove, August 3d, 18—. 
DEAR SIstER THELLA: I was so full of anxiety 
about you when I started on my journey, that I 
did not at first remember my promise, that I 
would take note of everything I saw or heard 


porch picking overraisins. Anniesays, ‘Tis haping | from the time I left you, and write it down in my 


to get you ready te go to Yosmetty.’ And I think | 


letters, so that you might, as you said, enjoy the 


it will be too bad if I cannot help myself in some |trip with me. I am afraid you will be disap- 
way, as well as to let you and the children work | pointed, Thella—I am afraid I shall prove a poor 


for me.” 

So our work went on at a wonderful rate, and I 
was well satisfied with the fair show our eatables 
made when we set them away to cool that night, 
uncle declaring that there was no chance for them 
to cool, however, because the weather was so 
‘warm it was perfectly absurd to expect them to 


do it. 





scribe. 

But to begin with my fellow-passengers, there 
was on the front seat two Chinamen and a self- 
satisfied little Jew; on the middle seat was a jolly 
Irishwoman with her three children, one in her 
arms and two tipping and tilting about by her 
side, Sharing my own seat was a sickly man with 
a roll of blankets standing on end in front of him, 
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on which he leaned sometimes for a minute’s rest. 
The Jew said it was a very pleasant morning, and 
smiled over in my direction. I hated him imme- 


diately and looked out of the window while the | 


[rishwoman answered: “ Yis, and shure ’tis an 
illigant day for thravelling, so cool and dacint 
afther sich a long hot spell.”’ 

Pretty soon, as we were passing Cadman's 
Ranch, a donkey put its head over the corral fence 
and brayed; at the sound my heart was stirred 
with laughter, for it made me think of a walk I 
took with you and Frank soon after my arrival in 
‘Netaville. It was during that walk that I heard 
a donkey bray for the first time in my life, and I 
came very near asking you, “‘ Is not that a strange- 
sounding horn?’’ when suddenly the animal 
changed its key to a most appalling minor strain ; 
so I was saved from the foolishness of my ques- 


tion and from your laughter, which would surely | 


have followed it. But I tell you about it now that 
you may laugh, for I know that you are tired, and 
I should be glad to have you laugh at me or any- 
body, or anything. 

In thinking of you, I had quite forgotten the 
dapper little Jew, and turned my eyes away from 
the window; but he was on the watch and imme- 
diately launched a question at me, 

“ Are you travelling far to-day, miss?” 

“Yes, sir, it is quite a distance, I believe,’ I an- 
swered, stupidly. 

‘Where are you thinking of stopping?” 

“Oh, I was not thinking of stopping, but of 


something very different, I assure you,’’ returned 
I, with pretended astonishment and still more | 
stupidity, you know how stupid I can be when I 
try. | 

“ Beg your pardon for asking, 
thought perhaps 1 might be of some service to 


’ said he, “‘ but I 
you, that is the reason I spoke,” said he, seeming 
to hardly know whether to be complacent or un- 
comfortable. 

After a while the stage stopped to change horses, 
and the little Jew got out and came around to 
my window and popped his head up suddenly 
near mine, 

“Won't you have a glass of wine, miss? I'll 
bring you some in half a minute,’’ and away he 
started for it. 


“No, no! thank you, sir, I do not wish for any, | 


I never drink wine, never!’’ I called after him, 
but notwithstanding all the emphasis I put in my 
refusal, he soon came back with a tumbler full 
for himself and one for me, evidently thinking I 
would drink it if he once got it there; but he 
found himself quite mistaken. 

“T told you I did not wish for it—that I never 
drank wine, it is against my principles to do so.”’ 

‘*Ah—Good Templar, I suppose.” 

“T do not belong to that order, but if every one 
felt as I do about intoxicating liquors, there 
would be a glorious state of temperance through- 


out the world, One can hardly estimate how much | 


less misery there would be for poor tempted hu- 
manity to endure.” 

“But every one don’t think as you do; folks 
will have something and the—the pure article, 
such as we manufacture here in California, is a 


| great deal better, you know, than the poisoned 
shams that have been in market; and, of course, 
you believe it is better than whisky.” 

‘*But it tempts hundreds to drink who would 
never think of commencing with whisky, and 
| perhaps would not even drink adulterated wine, 
| yet of this they say, ‘Oh, it is the pure juice of 
| the grape, that will not hurt us!’ and so they 
| drink more and more, even to intoxication, then 
| how often suffering, sin and misery follow.’’ 
| “That’s so!’ exclaimed the sick man, with em- 
| phasis, “‘and I consider that no wine is the pure 
| juice of grapes only when it is first crushed from 
| them, the fermentation it goes through is a pro- 
cess of decay, and it cannot be pure juice after 

that, though it may have no foreign poisons added ; 
it is a ‘sweet poison’ of itself, as Milton says, and 
| it is intoxicating.” 

The poor little Jew, standing with a glass in 
|each band, did not know what to say, and went 
away without a word in answer; and for all our 
|eloquence I dare say he drank the wine when 
fairly out of sight. When he came back the little 
| Irish children were standing up beside their 
| mother eating cake, so he turned back half of the 
| middle seat and skipped in behind it to settle him- 
|self beside me, saying as he did so: “I am about 
| tired riding backwards, soI think I will make a 
| change if you don’t object, miss.”’ 
| No, indeed, I do not object,” said I, taking up 
|my reticule. ‘“‘I would as soon exchange seats 
‘with you as not, it does not hurt me to ride back- 
ward, not in the least.”’ 

“Oh, no, no! I did not mean that. Keep your 
seat, keep your seat! You know I- I thought—” 

“Tt is all right,” said I, seating myself calmly 
in the opposite corner of the coach. “I believe 
in men’s rights as well as women’s. A man may 
express preference for a seat as well as a woman,”’ 

“But I had no idea of your giving up your 
| seat,’’ said the little Jew, standing up with his face 

very red, “I thought, you know, that there was 
| plenty of place for three on this seat.” 
| “Oh, did you? Well, so there really is, only 
| that gentleman is sick and can probably rest better 
in the space usually allowed two persons, I am 
| perfectly comfortable here, so sit right down and 
| think no more about it.” 
| The stage began to move, the sick man’s eyes 
| twinkled, the Irishwoman laughed aloud as she 
' bounced her children into their places, and the 
| little Jew sat down rather suddenly. 
| ‘You said you were a woman’s rights woman, 
| did you not?” he questioned, a little spitefully. 
| ** Perhaps you are going about lecturing.”’ 
| “T] said I believed in men’s rights as well as 
| women’s; I do not lecture, but if I did it would 
|not be for what is popularly called ‘woman's 
|rights,’ but against tobacco and _ intoxicating 
‘liquors. If I were a fairy, tobacco, segars and 
_ strong drink would be banished from my realm.”’ 

“You believe in men’s rights, and yet would 
take them away—not a very reasonable doctrine, 
| Miss,” 
| “Ts it right to do wrong?” 
| ‘**Well—ah, no.” 
| “Tobacco certainly, if slowly, injures those who 


’ 
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use it; intoxicating liquors are still more hurtful 
—using them a still greater wrong. Some women 
as well as men use both; and it is all wrong— 

wrong that I am so sorry for, I sometimes think I 
weuld even submit to be called a ‘female lec- 


turer,’ if I could, in earning that name, keep some | 
from forming such bad habits, and reclaim others | 


who had already formed them.” 
The Jew said no more; 


came to Stony Hill. You remember that the road 


is cut out along the side of the hill, so that on the! 


right is a sudden descent into the ravine, and on 
the left the remains of the hill rises like a jagged, 
rocky wall. The road is rough and rocky also, 
and the stage 
tiresome manner; but when one of the front 
wheels came off suddenly, and the coach fell 
against the stony bank, no one could expect us to 
keep our equanimity, or even our equilibrium, 
any longer; and indeed we did not. The shock 


tipped the passengers toward me in a struggling | 


mass; the Irish woman and her children were 


tumbled upon me, screaming with all the strength | 


of their lungs. I felt something sharp cut my 
cheek, and the blood began to trickle down across 
my neck; I knew well enough that the broken 
window-glass had made the gash, but my hat was 
crushed over my eyes, and so fora minute I could 
neither see or move. It seemed along minute to 
me; I could hear frightened ejaculations from the 


little Jew, and imagined his brown-kidded hands | 
grasping wildly at the air, as I had seen them at | 


the instant the shock came, 
Presently, however, the driver got the opposite 
door open, and we managed somehow to climb 


out, so that the coach could be righted and the | 


wheel replaced. How providential it was for us 
that it was the wheel next the bank which had 
come off, otherwise we should have been precipi- 
tated down into the gulch below. Every one, 
even the driver, looked rather white and disturbed 
at thought of our narrow escape from a worse 
accident. One of the Chinamen, who had been 
riding outside since the last stopping-place, was 
somewhat hurt, but no one else excepting myself. 

My gloves were spoiled, and my travelling-dress 
spotted with blood. I kept the wound in my 
cheek pressed together as well as I could with my 
handkerchief, but the jarring of the stage as we 
went on again shook me so that I could not keep 
my hend steady, and I was thankful beyond ex- 
pression when we came to another wayside hotel 
where we could stop and repair damages. I went 
into the sitting-room, and sent the lamenting 
frishwoman to get some courtplaster. Presently 
the landlord appeared in the doorway. 

“Tt’s too bad, mam,’”’ said he, “‘ but stage folks 
don’t gen’ally git out here, an’ my old woman is | 
ee away neighborin’, an’ I don’t b'lieve Papen 8 | 

a speck o’ plaster in 'this here house. I don’t | 
know of none, an’ my little gals don’t know of | 
none. Here's some Rushy sa’y’, ef that'll du ye.”’ | 

“Tt will not do,” said I, almost in despair. | 
But show me a room where I can at least wash 
the wound.” 

Before he could turn his unwieldly body around | 


the Irish babies went | 
to sleep, and we whirled -along in silence till we} 


jolted and lurched about in a most | 


to do this, a gentleman with a valise in his hand 
entered the room. He lifted his hat and bowed to 
me with a look of grave sympathy as he crossed 
the room with firm, swift steps, and setting his 
travelling-bag on the table, began to unlock it, 

** Bring some water and towels,’’ he said to the 
landlord ; and then turning to me asked to look at 
my cheek. “It happens, madam, that I have 
some plaster here in my dressing-case. Shall J 
apply it, or will this good lady ?”’ 

**No indade, misther,”’ said my Irish friend, 
who had not ceased to bemoan my luck, “axin 
yer pardin; but I couldn't do it so nately as ye'd 
be afther doin’ it; though shure I’m willin’ 
| hold her hid while ye puts it on.” 

“*T think I can keep my head quite still without 
its being held,’’ said I, as I washed my face care- 
fully while the stranger cut the plaster in strips, 

He then adjusted them quickly and skillfully, 
at the same time calling for some pieces of linen 
| for a bandage. 

But here again the landlord declared that “he 
didn’t know of none, and his little gals didn't 
know of none; the old woman might if she was 
there, but she was gone a neighborin’.” 

On hearing this, my surgeon plunged his hand 
into his valise again, and brought out a large, fine 
handkerchief. 

** Do not take that, I think I shall not need any- 
thing but the plaster,’’ said I, thinking desperately 
that I had used all the spare handkerchiefs I had 
in my bag, and how was I to get to my trunk? 

“Allow me to judge of the necessity,”’ he an- 
|swered, passing it under my chin and tying it 
| carefully on top of my head, as old ladies do for 
toothache. 

I wanted to laugh, but he calmly informed me 
} that I must keep my features in repose as much 
| as possible, because if the wound unclosed at all 
it would be likely to leave a bad scar; it would be 
| better not to laugh or talk much for two or three 
days. Think of that tosuch a chatterbox as I am. 
Why, it was actually appalling! And the thought 
of a bad scar was frightful, so I did not feel much 
like laughing, but I ventured to say: “ Let me 
thank you for your kindness.” 

“Thanks are not necessary; you must know 
that I was glad to do you so small a favor; would 
have done the same for this good lady if the hurt 
had been hers to endure.”’ 

*“*T should a howled af it hid been me own face 
gettin’ soch a cut. Shure, honey, ye bear it like 
a maretyr, bless yer tinder heart.”’ 

By this time the stage was ready, and I made 
myself presentable by burning my gloves and 
|covering my dress with ashawl. When I came 
| to the coach door, I saw that the Jew had taken 
| the front seat again, so of course I took the back 

one. The sick man came out toward us, but 
finally he shook his head, and said he thought he 
| would go no farther that day. So it happened that 
my volunteer surgeon, who had been waiting for 
‘the stage here, took the vacant seat beside me. 
| He spoke occasionally of the scenery and other 
objects of interest, told the names of several mines 
we passed, and how they were worked, but never 
seemed to expecta reply from me. Mrs, McGee 
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experience in the Blue Gulch mine, to which he 
listened courteously, although it was rather tire- 
some in spite of a few sparks of Irish wit. 
Toward sunset we had fallen into silence, even 
the stage-coach rolled up a long sand hill with 


less rattle and clatter than usual. Suddenly from | 


somewhere beyond the scraggy oaks rose the voice 
of a singer, sweet, clear and strong. We bent 
forward eagerly, and soon espied a little shabby 
cabin, not far from the roadside; on the door-step 
sat two children under a canvas awning, and in- 
side the mother was singing another child to sleep. 
Back and forth she rocked in a poor, worn chair 
over a rough, warpy floor; but her song filled the 
air with melody and thrilled all our hearts. There 
are good common singers everywhere in the 
world but not one in a thousand have that won- 
derful sweetness of voice this tired little mother 
had. How glad I would be if my voice was even 
a little like hers, 

““ Wonderful!’ exclaimed the stranger, as we at 
last reached the hill top, the song still sounding 
up to us like a farewell call, and then we rattled 
away and left it. 

“That voice is fit for a palace,” said the Jew. 
“And to think of hearing it in such a hencoop— 
why, she might earn a house in a short time if she 
would appear as concert singer.”’ 

Poor little woman, I suppose that it is possible 
she may not realize what a grand gift God has be- 
stowed on her, and yet I know it must be a com- 
fort to her, and I hope she has the grace and 
patience to be happy in her little cabin. 

It was nearly dark when we reached Murphy’s, 
owing to our delays on the way. The hotel where 
we stopped is large and well kept. In the parlor 
there was a party of ladies and gentlemen who 
proved to be friends of the stranger who had been 
so kind to me; they greeted him with much 
warmth, and I soon learned that his name was 
Mr. Dallas, and that he is a corresponding editor 
of one of the best papers in the State, also that he 
was on his way to the Calavaras Big Trees, where 
his mother had been staying for sometime. His 
friends were just on their way home from there, 
but had lately been to Yosemite, were there, it 
appears, at the same time Uncle Winthrope was, 
and they must have appreciated his oddity, for 
they made us all laugh by repeating some of his 
eccentric speeches, not having the least idea that I 
knew anything about him. 

When supper was announced and every one 
else started for the dining-room, I sat still, for, of 
course, if I could not talk and laugh, I could not 
eat; and I had just settled myself in a cosey arm- 
chair with a new book from the centre-table, 
meaning to have a nice “‘ read ”’ all to myself, when 
Mr. Dallas came hastily back into the room. 

“Are you not hungry?’ he asked. ‘I can get 
you acustard or some such thing that you can eat.”’ 

“Thanks, nothing for me—never eat much sup- 
per,” said I, and then he looked so puzzled and 
undecided wat to do about it that I could scarcely 
keep from smiling. 

“You laugh with your eyes if not with your 
lips,’’ said he 


entertained us with a long account of her husband’s | 


‘* And now my eyes shall eat,’’ returned I, open- 
|} ing my book again and beginning to read without 
further apology. He went away laughing, but 
| Sent in a large glass of nice creamy milk, which 
was truly refreshing. 
The next morning we went on toward the end 
of our journey in company with several other 
persons who had come from ditferent parts of the 
| world, but were now all bound for the Big Trees. 
|There was a man and his wife from Sweden, a 
| Frenchman and his little daughter, a German and 
|a Missourian. The Jew of the day before I saw 
| no more, I presume he was a merchant belonging 
}in Murphy’s. I banish him from my memory 
| herewith. 
As the road began to lead through the forest, Mr. 
| Dallas said: ‘‘ Many people are disappointed when 
they first see the Big Trees, because all through 
| the forest are very large ones and our eyes gradu- 
|ally become accustomed to those of such goodly 
size that when we really reach the Mammoth 
| Trees they are not such a surprise to us as we have 
| been led to expect. Now, if this party would not 
| look into the forest at all until we are close upon 
| the right ones, I think they would realize all their 
| preconceived ideas as to their ‘ bigness.’ ”’ 
| Then followed much talk, with strong foreign 
} accent, about trees in England, trees in Sweden, 
|trees in France and Germany. Even the Mis- 
| sourian had his story about trees, and “reckoned 
| he knowed trees back thar at home a heap bigger 
|nor any thet could be scar’d up in Californy.” 

““Why, mean’ the old man chopped an’ chopped 

|}onatree fur a day or tew an’ then gev it up, be- 
| cause it war thet big and thet high we reckoned it 
mought fall to’uds we uns house and mought 
squash thet house all tew kindlin’ wood and the 
old woman in it sure’s yer born. House warn’t 
mo’n twenty rods off, ye know. Oh, you bet 
thar’s right smart o’ them kind back thar.” 

“Twenty rods, that would be about three hun- 

| dred and thirty feet. I do not imagine you need 
to have hesitated about felling it,’’ remarked Mr. 
Dallas, with a smile twitching at his lips, ‘‘ unless 
it would compare well with the one we are just 
passing, which is three hundred and forty feet 
high.” 

At those words up jumped the Frenchman, the 
German, the Swedes and the Missourian, all try- 
ing with open eyes and open mouths to take in 
its gigantic proportions. The Frenchman recol- 
lected himself in amoment, however, and sat down 
with a characteristic shrug, saying: “ It ez no taim 
to observe ze treesin von stage-coach, me good sair.”’ 

I had not tried to look out or even turned my 
head toward the centre of attraction. Noticing 
this, Mr. Dallas questioned whether I had thought 
it was not the right time, or whether I had not the 
curiosity usually attributed to women. 

| ‘I do not wish to see them,” returned I, “ until 
I can laugh, shout or exclaim at them, if I should 
happen to feel like it, but I am as curious as my 

, Sisters, no doubt.”’ 

| Then he looked a little sorry for me or shocked, 

|I do not know which; but in five minutes more 

| we were at the hotel, and there were uncle and 

| auntie ready to receive me. 
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“Have you the toothache, Gemmie?’’ asked 
auntie, putting on a pitiful face. 

“Why didn’t you have it out? You used to be 
brave enough,’’ added uncle, 

** It is not toothache,” said I, and my head ached 
so, and I was so tired, that I thought I should 
laugh; then I thought I should ery. Just think 
of a young woman healthy as I am feeling a bit 
hysterical ! 

But Mr. Dallas came forward just in time, and 
gave them a full account of the accident, So then 
their sympathy overflowed, and auntie took me off 
to my room to be petted and made to lie down for 
a long rest. 

This morning I have devoted to writing you, 
but I have not seen the Big Trees yet. I walked 
out in front of the house for a little while, but kept 
my line of vision fixed determinedly on the grass 
or the sky. When I went in to breakfast I was 
introduced to Mr. Dallas’s mother. I like her, she 
is such a nice, comfortable personage, who makes 
you feel peaceful and contented, as our grand- 
mother used to do; if you remember her gracious 
manner and her cheery words, then you know 
what a lovely old lady Mrs, Dallas is. I hear her 
laughing now as she sits talking with Aunt Fanny 
—low, merry laughter it is—for they are compar- 
ing old and new fashions, while they sew steadily 
all the time. 

Now I must make up my package for the after- 
noon mail. Do not forget to write soon about 
yourself as well as brother Frank, who is better I 
hope, and the children, who are as good as ever I 
am sure. Auntie sends love, and I am as ever, 

Your loving sister, 
GEMMIE WINTHROPE. 
(Concluded in next number.) 


MY SCHOOL AT BRUSHCREEK. 


BY M. T, ADKINS, 


ACKWARD, over the tide of intervening 
B years, comes to me to-night the memory of 

the few quiet, happy months I spent in that 
neighborhood. I was a mere youth then, and an 
invalid, with few friends, and fewer of this world’s 
good things. A slow, lingering fever had taken 
hold of me early in the spring, and the wailing 
November winds and rains found me just able to 
walk the short distance from my boarding-place 
to the school-house. 

How well I remember the first day of the school. 
Were you to guess from now till the Centennial, I 
doubt your being able to guess the number of 
students I had on that morning. Just five, all 
told. Let’s see—there were Wilburn, and Matt, 
and Rufe, and Tate, and Calloway. 

You would have smiled to see us gathered, 
shivering and hovering, around the old rusty 
stove, in our unavailing endeavors to keep warm. 

Let me see if I can find stored away, somewhere 
in a corner of my memory, a photograph of our 
house. 

Yes, here it is: Built of rough, unhewn logs, 
with the spaces filled in with clay; fourteen by 





sixteen feet square; two loophole wi adows, guilt- 


less of sash or glass; roof of long clap-boards; 4 
rickety door, and a puncheon floor; and you haye 
it, full life size and true to nature. 

Heretofore the schools had always been taught 
in the little cabin, just so long as the summer and 
autumn weather held good, and then stopped 
when the cold weather came on; and so the 
patrons of the institution had never felt the actual 
pinching necessity of any improvements or re- 
pairs. 

On the first evening, before dismissing the boys, 
I drew up a subscription paper to raise funds to 
buy sash, glass and a new stove, and sent word to 
the parents that on Saturday next we hoped to seo 
them out to help repair our house. The result 
was that the next week saw us with more com- 
fortable quarters, and several new scholars, 

Although years and years of busy life have 
passed since then, I believe I can remember the 
name of every boy and girl and little child that 
came to me in that little log-cabin during that 
winter. There was Frank, and Campbell, and 
Ella, who came on the second Monday morn- 
ing. 

Ah, that Frank was a rare boy—brimful and 
running over with mischief, and yet a good heart 
withal; quick, bright and intelligent, but always 
in hot water over some misdemeanor. 

I must lay down my pen now and laugh at an 
incident that occurred with him one day. 

While puzzling over an example for one of my 
larger students, I happened to glance up, and 
thought I detected Frank at some of his old 
pranks, 

** Frank, will you come to me?” 

He caine. 

“What were you doing to John?” 

No answer. He would not tell a story, and 
therefore said nothing. 

“What was he doing, John ?’’ 

** Please, sir, he stuck a pin in me,” said John. 

“You may take your seat under that table, sir, 
until I get time to investigate your case.” 

The urchin pretended to understand me to say 
on the table instead of under. 

I hadn’t more than corrected his mistake until 
I was sorry for it. 

I have never seen anything more indescribably 
ludicrous than the apeish manner in which that 
boy obeyed my command. I never wanted to 
laugh so badly in all my life. I can see him now 
peeping out, monkey-like, from between the legs 
of that table, and making grimaces at me when he 
thought I wasn’t looking. I think I gave recess 
at least fifteen minutes earlier than usual just to 
get him out. 

Then I remember little Mary Wallace came one 
day. She was our smallest and youngest scholar, 
and so timid that I had to bribe her at first to say 
her lesson. More than one paper of candy found 
its way from my pocket into her chubby, hands 
for the first week or two of her attendance, 

Heigh-ho! how vividly it all comes back to me 
to-night, as I sit and dream and gaze at the pic- 
tures in the coals. But space forbids me to tell all 
the incidents that come crowding up. 

When our school began to draw to its close, one 
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of the larger boys, one day, asked me if I knew 
they were going to bar me out on the last day. } 

“ What's that?’’ I asked. 

‘* All the scholars gather in early and bar up the | 
door with benches and things, and refuse to let | 
you in until you treat them.” 

‘ “Treat them with what?” 

“Oh, apples, candy or something that young 
folks like.” 

“ And what if I refuse?” 

“Then they catch you, and say they will duck 
you in the creek, if you don’t treat.” 

" “ And will they?” 

“T don’t know; that depends on how well they 
like you; but at any rate, they’ll have some fun.”’ 

I had often heard of these country barring-out 
frolics, but had never seen one. 

As the end drew nearer, I heard chance remarks 
dropped now and then by the smaller urchins, | 
not intended for my ear, however, which con- | 
vinced me that they were looking forward to some | 
rare fun on the last day. During the last week I | 
noticed that the old games were abandoned and | 
the boys spent all their playtime in mysterious | 
consultations and meetings in which some weighty | 
matter was evidently discussed. 

Apparently I paid no heed to these proceedings, 
but all the time was revolving some scheme to 
outwit the young rogues. 

At last I fell upon a plan; and rising very early— | 
before day, in fact—on the morning of the last | 
day, proceeded to put it in execution. 

I had acquainted my landlady with my plans, 
and she had agreed to give me an early break fast. | 
Hastening to the school-house, I found the coast 
clear. 

The ceiling or loft of the house was made of 
loose planks laid upon rude joists, With a little | 
trouble I succeeded in slipping one of these 
planks until an opening was made through which 
I could climb. Clambering through, I slipped | 
the plank back to its former place and then en- 
sconeed myself in the most comfortable part of the 
dusty garret to await developments. It was not 
long until they began to arrive. First came three | 
or four stout, lusty boys, with silent and stealthy 
tread, who took possession of the old house—kin- 
died a roaring fire, and barred up the door with | 
all the benches, 

Next came a half dozen smaller boys, with 
shout and hallo, and who, when they discovered 
the door was barred, set up such a yell as only | 
school-boys can get off. 

“Shut up that noise!’ shouted they from the | 
inside, as they unbarred the door for their admis- 
sion, 

Next came a lot of girls; then more boys, and 
then a troop of smaller urchins. 

Jach arrival was announced from the outside 
by a shout, which was answered from within in a | 
manner that seemed almost to lift the roof from | 
above me, 

“Now boys, be quiet,” one of the leaders would 
say, ‘he'll be here directly, and we want to see 
what he’ll do when he finds the door shut we 
barred.”’ 

“Whoop! Won't it be fun, though?” the smaller | 
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fry would respond. ‘‘ Won’t it be fun to souse 
him in that deep hole out in the creek, if he don’t 
shell out the apples? Whoopee!’ 

“* But s’pose’n we don’t catch him?’’ another 
would say. ‘ He’s got awful long legs, and I be- 
lieve he can run like a deer.” 

* Boys, I tell you, you must hush.” 

Then, after a temporary lull, it would break out 
again. 

**S’pose’n he don’t come?”’ 

“Oh, he’ll come, never you fear.” 

‘*What if he gits mad and fights?’ 

“What if he won’t treat?” 

‘What if he shoots?” 

‘* What if he’s hid up the chimney?” 

‘What if he’s—’’ 

But this last ‘‘ what if’ was drowned by a gene- 
ral shout of ‘“‘here he comes,” as a horseman 
dashed up to the door and dismounted. 

“ Hurrah, boys, he’s a ridin’ !”’ 

But it was a false alarm, of course. It was Tim 
Galloway, a young man of the neighborhood who 
did not attend the school. 

“Did you see him, Tim, as you came past Hop- 
per’s?”’ 

“No!” answered Tim, from without, ‘‘ but open 
the door, can’t you, and let a feller help in your 
fun ?”’ 

Some one was about to unbar the door when 
some one else interposed, 

“* Hold on, Tim, and let us know how you stand 
How do we know but 
what you're against us?” 

“Nonsense! Open the door!’ answered Tim. 

After much demur, he was finally admitted. 
Then the young babel was set up again, and grew, 
if possible, worse than before. Peeping down 
through the cracks, I could scarcely refrain from 
laughing outright at the young rogues’ antics, 
Some were pushing against the door to guard 
against any sudden attack from that quarter— 
others were peeping out at the windows and 
cracks, while a few of the older ones were engaged 
in love-making in the corner. 

**T tell you what it is,”’ said one larger boy, who 
had evidently grown tired with waiting, ‘‘I don’t 
believe that teacher’s comin’ here to-day—hush! 
what's that?’’ 

I had moved slightly, and the loose planks 
creaking attracted their attention. 

“Good gracious!’’ shouted one, ‘‘ what if he is 
up in that loft?” 

At this, such a yelling and screaming was set up 
as never before greeted mortal ears. 

The planks upon which I rested creaked again 
as I arose to my feet, and as the noise below some- 
what subsided, I shook the floor as though an 
earthquake passed by, and ended by tearing up 
the planks and jumping down into their very 
midst. Pulling down their bolts and bars, they 
rushed, amid screams and howls, into the yard, 
and in the shortest conceivable space, the room 
was cleared of every one, except a few of the larger 
girls, 

I at once called “ books,’’ and after they had 
filed sheepishly in and taken their seats, lessons 
proceeded as though nothing had happened. But, 
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of course, learning lessons for that day was out of 
the question. A few of the older ones made a pre- 
tense of working a few examples, or parsing a 
stray sentence; but the little ones sat in stupified 
and wondering silence, 

At recess I purposely went out of the house to 
give them an opportunity of repeating their ex- 
periment. No sooner was I out, than the old 
rickety door was clapped to and barred fast, 

My demands for admission were answered by 
hoots and yells. 

** Let me in, you young rascals!’ 

“You're pretty good lookin’, but you can’t 
come in!’ they answered, 

“Let me in; I’ll break down the door if you do 
not.”’ 

** Will you treat?” 

“ Yes.” 

* What on?”’ 

** A good dose of birch, you young rebels !’’ 

* You can’t come in unless you’ll treat on two 
bushels of apples,’ they answered from the in- 
side. 

“T’ll see about that, my young gentlemen !’’ 
and climbing to the low roof, it was but the work 
of a moment to pull off a few of the old boards, 
and descend again through the loose and rattling 
boards of the loft. 

As soon as they detected my plan of attack, they 
at once set up a howl, and again abandoned the 
fortress. 

Oh, the rare, keen fun of that day! How those 
wild, rollicking boys enjoyed it! How those little 
tow-headed urchins shouted, and screamed, and 
rolled over and over in their delight! 

But the boys could not find it in their hearts to 
put mein the creek. I made long arguments to 
them on the subject of gratitude to teachers, obe- 
dience to authority, and kindred subjects, but 
was always answered by uproarious demands for 





**apples.”’ 

But at last, when I flatly refused, and declared 
the day’s sport was over, they settled down into | 
soberness and quiet. But the keen disappoint- | 
ment on the young faces was enough to have 
changed my mind, aside from the fact that I| 
already had engaged three bushels of a neighbor's 
best “‘cranks’’ and “ limbertwigs” expressly for | 
this occasion. 

Calling them all in, I sent two of the larger boys | 
after the fruit, and when it came had it distributed | 
impartially among them. 

By this time the winter sun was sinking adown | 
the western and so, after a short recess, I 
ealled them all in again, made them a little fare- 
well talk, told them to be good boys and girls, 
told them of the possibilities of the future, and 
then we went our several ways out into the busy, 
bustling world, never, perhaps, all to meet again 
in the little log school-house at Brushcreek. 


sky, 


By love’s delightful influence the attack of ill- 


humor is resisted, the violence of our passion is 
abated, all the injuries of the world are allevi- 
ated, the bitter cup of affliction is sweetened, and 


|man; 





the sweetest flowers are plentifully strewed along 
the most thorny paths of life. 





MIRIAM :* 
AND THE LIFE SHE LAID DOWN, 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


[Ms disease from which Mr. Ray was suffer- 
ing continued its evil work, until physicians 
and friends lost heart, and hope grew faint 
and failed. Within a few months from the time 
of his return from Europe, the contraction of his 
right arm and leg had gone on so far as to render 
them useless, and he was obliged to support him- 
self on crutches. The forearm was drawn up 
until the stiffened fingers lay helpless against the 
shoulder, while the foot and ankle were bent baek 
and twisted out of their natural shape. 

But, worse than this, his fine intellect was 
growing more and more clouded day by day ; and 
as reason lost gradually its control over his mental 
faculties, he became subject to unhealthy states of 
mind, These took on many strange forms, often 
difficult to meet and control. The only one who 
maintained any permanent influence over him 
was Miriam, in whose hands he was usually pas- 
sive as a fond and trusting child; while her love 
for him increased in depth and tenderness as he 
became more and more helpless, until, in its ab- 
sorption and self-forgetfulness, it was like the love 
of a mother. 

The elder Mr. Cleveland's office of trustee in the 
affairs of Mr. Ray brought him frequently into 
association with Miriam, whom he usually found 
in attendance on her father, and able to do with 
him almost anything she desired. The more he 
saw of her, the more he admired her charaeter, 
Respect and admiration grew into that deeper 
feeling which a fond father has for a beloved 
daughter; and that she was at some time in the 
future to hold toward him, through a marriage 
with his son, that sweet relationship, was one of 
his most pleasant anticipations. He did all in his 
power to repress Edward's impatience; but tbe 
task was not an easy one. 

It was six months after 
|}assumed the management of Mr. Ray’s affairs, 
| that he said to his son one day: “‘ I’m afraid, Ed- 

ward, that the bulk of Mr, Ray’s property is gone. 
From what I am able to find out, the business in 
which his capital is locked up has become greatly 
embarrassed, There many rumors on the 
street affecting the credit of the firm, and I shall 
not be surprised if a stoppage is announced within 
a very few days.”’ 

“‘The sooner the better,’ replied the young 
‘*and I hope every d iI: ir will be lost.’ 

He spoke with strong emphasis, and a sudden 
excitement of manner. 

“* What do you mean?” asked his father, in sur- 
prise at so unexpected a remark. 

“Just what I say. If everything is lost, they 
cannot stand alone. Miriam will have to lean 
upon us then, and she will not do so unless she 
have the right.” 


Mr. Cleveland had 


are 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1878, 
by T. 8. Artur, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, 


| at Washington. 
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“The right of marriage ?” 

“ Yes.” 

After a few moments Mr. Cleveland said: “I 
can’t tell how that may be. No altered condition 
will change Miriam’s ideas of duty toward her 
father. She has sacrificed for him more already 
than either you or I will ever know or com- 
prehend; and she will not shrink from even 
greater sacrifices if, in her view, his needs require 
them.”” 

“ And so this is never to end!” exclaimed Ed- 
ward, rising to his feet and beginning to pace the 
floor. 

“Tt will all end at the right time and at the best 
time, my son,” returned Mr, Cleveland. ‘The 
trial is hard for you both; but if you endure until 
it is over—faithful and true—your lives will be 
sweeter when they flow together, and the joy of 
yourwnion greater.” 

“When they flow together! If we are to wait 
until her father dies, we may have to wait a dozen 
years or more. I am not self-denying enough for 
that.”’ 

“I’m afraid not, my son; and herein lies your 
danger. On this rock your costliest vessel may be 
wrecked.” Mr. Cleveland spoke with great seri- 
ousness of manner. He saw Edward’s face change 
and grow pale. 

“Few things worth having,’ Mr. Cleveland 
continued, ‘‘are ever gained without effort and 
self-denial. The richest and ripest fruit hangs 
often on the highest branches. The gold and the 
silver lie buried in the earth, or hidden in the very 
heart of flinty rocks; and he who would gain them 
must dig and delve and possess his soul in pa- 
tience. You may find a dozen beautiful and 
accomplished young women, fair to look upon and 
well enough in their way, any one of whom will } 
jeave father and mother and become your wife; | 
but one like Miriam will hardly cross your path | 
again, If you wait for her even as long as Jacob 
waited for Rachel, and wait for her worthily, you | 
will find a blessing in marriage above the common 
lot of mortals.”’ 

“ As long as Jacob waited for Rachel!" exclaimed | 
Edward, a look of blank surprise coming into his | 
pale face. 

“T trust, both for your sake and for hers, that it 
may not be so long; but to gain her will be worth 
the waiting, whatever the time may be,” said Mr. 
Cleveland, in reply. 

A few weeks later and, as Mr. Cleveland had 
feared, the disaster came, and every dollar of Mr. 
Ray’s investment in business was lost. All that 
remained was the house in which he lived and a 
few thousand dollars in stocks and bonds, The 
effect of this loss on the mind of Mr. Ray was very 
serious, Reason was still clear enough to enable 
him to see the unhappy consequences that must 
follow; and his regard for his family still strong 
enough to quicken a desire to throw himself in 
the breach and, with something of his old skill 
and strength, bear back the impending ruin. 
Alas for the poor efforts he made, and for the 
deeper gloom and sense of weakness that fell upon 
his mind afterward ! 


’ 


| 


shock of this disaster, although not entirely un- 
prepared, for Mr. Cleveland had felt it to be his 
| duty to make her acquainted, from time to time, 
with the condition of her father’s affairs, so that if 
the losses he feared should come, they would not 
take her wholly by surprise. But it was not long 
before she looked her changed future steadily in 
the face, and with a heroism born of love and Self- 
forgetfulness, and strengthened by trust in God, 
prepared to meet whatever might stand in her 
way. 

The news of this misfortune had scarcely reached 
Miriam, ere Edward was by her side with loving 
assurances, 

“Tet this loss go for nothing,’”’ he said, in the 
ardor of his generous feelings. ‘‘I have enough, 
and all mine is yours, darling!” 

He took her in his arms and held her for a little 
while tightly to his bosom, What a haven of rest 
it seemed to Miriam! Her head fell weakly upon 
his shoulder; and for a little while heart and 
strength gave way, and she felt like drifting with 
the current now setting hard against her. Night 
had closed suddenly; and here was the breaking 
dawn of a new and brighter day! A storm of 
misfortune had fallen upon her life; and here were 
shelter and safety ! 

“You are good and noble, Edward,” she an- 
swered, lifting her head and looking at him with 
shining eyes; ‘“‘and I love you more than my own 
life.”’ 

Then she laid her face down again, hiding it 
upon his breast, She did not sob, nor tremble, 
but stood for almost a minute with her face con- 
cealed, while he held her with tightly-closing arms. 
She was gathering back the strength of purpose 








| which she had been well nigh losing altogether. 


When Miriam looked up, Edward saw a change 
in her countenance, and understood its meaning. 
A chilly wind seemed to strike upon his feelings. 
She had drawn a little away from him, not drop- 
ping her eyes to the floor, but raising them to his 
face, and looking at him with an expression of 
unspeakable tenderness; but in this tenderness 
he saw a shadow of something so like despair that 
it caused him to cry out: ‘*O Miriam! Miriam! 
Why should we stand apart any longer? Come 
tome! Trustin me! Iwill be more to you than 
your heart haseverimagined. You are not strong 
enough to walk alone in the path that lies before 
you; and God does not mean that you shall walk 
it alone.” 

*T do not know,” she answered, “‘ what His 
will may be; I only know that He is good, and 
that His loving care is over me; and that if I do 
what I believe to be right, all will be well in the: 
end.” 

*T see but one right course, Miriam,” urged 
her lover. ‘ A steep and almost impassable moun- 
tain has been thrown across the way in which you 
have resolved to go; and now a safe and easy path, 
leading around it, lies at your very feet, and a love 
as true as ever man bore for a woman is urging 
you to walk therein. This love will not draw you 
away from duty, but give you strength for its 
better performance. Dear Miriam! Why hesi- 


, 





For a little while Miriam was stunned by the 


tate? Why hold back a moment longer?” 
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“ Because,’’ she replied, her utterance growing | For what time God only knows. I cannot be to 
dry and husky, “I cannot see clearly enough to- | my futher all that love prompts and duty requires, 
night. O Edward! bear with me a little longer, | and at the same time fill out in any adequate mes- 
This trouble has bewildered me. I want time to | sure the obligations of a wife to her husband,” 
consider the new obligations it must bring. There Her voice was so changed, that it did not seem 
is no hope of father’s improvement. This, Dr, |to Edward like that of the pale, quiet girl why 
Barton does not conceal. Every day he is becom- | stood before him. 
ing more helpless and more dependent on me;| “If you cannot wait for me while I am passing 
and as his disease is mental as well as physical, | through the tire—” 
the difficulty of caring for him increases all the| She broke down, strong, shuddering sobs run- 
while. Don’t you see how it is? We cannot| ning through her light frame. Edward's arms 
marry now. It would be wrong—wrong for me I were drawn instantly around her, and she was 
know. I should take upon myself duties that | held again tightly to his heart. 
would soon be in conflict. When I become your; ‘I will wait for you, darling! And may God 
wife, Edward, if in God’s good providence that | sustain and comfort you!’’ exclaimed the young 
blessing is ever mine, I will be wholly yours. Be | man, his tones full of love and pity. He kissed 
patient a little while longer. Let us stand still | her almost reverently, for she seemed to him at 
and wait for the shadows that have fallen about us | that moment more an angel than a woman; held 
to disperse; then we shall see a plain way before | her for a little while to his heart; kissed her again; 
us,’”’ and then went away. 

“But, Miriam, what are you to do?”’ urged the| It did not take long for Mr. Cleveland to ascer- 
young man. “ Your father’s estate is wrecked; | tain the exact condition of Mr. Ray’s affairs, 
and there will be little or nothing left. How are | They were more hopelessly involved than he had 
you to live? Iam troubled beyond measure on | at first imagined, and it was only through his 
your account. You cannot remain in this pleasant |earnest efforts with the leading creditors of the 
home; and the removal may so disturb your | firm that he was able to save a remnant for the 
father as to do him great harm.” stricken family. This consisted of the house in 

But Edward could not bend her to his will, | which they lived, and about six thousand dollars 
Her insight was clearer than his, and she saw how | invested in government bonds. There was a life 
surely her duties must come into conflict if she | insurance of ten thousand dollars; but to keep this 
now became his wife. | good would take over five hundred dollar's a year, 


“Tam bound, Edward, and cannot moveinthe| Foronlya little while after she was informed by 


direction you would have me go,” she said, an- | Mr. Cleveland of the exact condition of their 
| 


swering his more impassioned appeals. affairs, did Miriam hesitate or show signs of weak- 

“Bound less by circumstances than by your, ness, Edward was with her almost every day, 
own ’’—the word “ will’’ was on his tongue, and | offering counsel, help and loving sympathy, and 
Miriam knew it by the quiver in his voice and the still hoping that, in this her great extremity, 
flash in his eyes—*“ your own exaggerated notions | courage and strength would at last give way. But 
of duty,’’ he added, more coldly. | he saw them steadily rising to a higher level. The 

There was a hardness and a spirit of accusation | gentle, tender girl, just blossoming into beautiful 
about him that Miriam’s quick sense did not fail | womanhood, stood almost transformed before 
to perceive; and this only made her present duty him, showing a wise forethought, a self-reliance, 
clearer. and a trust in God for all the future, that, while it 

“No, no!” she said in thought, speaking to her- | surprised and disappointed him, filled him with 
self, and with a decision that scattered all linger- | admiration and intensified his love. 
ing doubts to the wind; “ for my father’s sake, it There had never come to Edward Cleveland a 
cannot be !’’ | harder trial than that which soon followed, when 

Edward saw a change pass over her, and felt, as | he saw Miriam fall away from her old social level, 
he had more than once felt before when he had j and sink down out of sight, amid humble sur- 
tried to bear her down by the force of his will, an | roundings, while he remained powerless to help 
impression of separation and distance, |her. It was all in vain that he counselled delay. 

“‘Whether exaggerated or not, Edward,” she| “ Wait a year before making any change,” he 
replied, with a calmness that troubled the young | had urged over and over again. ‘ My father will 
man, “they hold me bound, and I cannot move a| manage all your affairs during that time, and 
single step in the way you would have me go.’”’_| make the best of everything.”’ 

She waited for a little while, her face quite pale} But hersteady answer had been: ‘‘ No, Edward, 
now. Edward had dropped his eyes to the floor, | that would not be well. We cannot afford to waste 
and there was an air of indecision about him. The | a dollar of what remains.” 
silence grew oppressive. Ere it was broken by “Tt need not waste. It shall not waste!’’ he ex- 
either, Aunt Mercy opened the parlor door and | claimed at one of these interviews, adding with 
said: “Miriam, dear, your father is calling for | strong emphasis: ‘‘ No—no—no, Miriam! It can- 
you.” jnot be, I will never consent to so great a sacri- 

The girl saw the half-angry flash that ran across | fice. My father will refuse to offer this property 
the face of her lover—visible for but an instant— for sale—at least fora year to come:”’ 
and in that moment she took her final resolution. ‘““Your father will do what is best, Edward,” 
The door closed, and they were alone again. Miriam answered, calmly. ‘‘ We have talked it 

“You see how it is, and how itis going to be. | over again and again, and he agrees with me that 
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er rar 
it is safest for the future to do to-day the thing | asked the one to whose remark this girl had re- 
that seems clearly right; and for us it would not | plied. 
be right to misuse any portion of the small rem- “That Edward Cleveland offered to marry Miss 
nant of my father’s property.” | Ray and so save her from poverty and dis—’’ She 
He could not bend Miriam from her purpose, | checked herself before uttering the unguarded 
and so had to stand helplessly by and see her pass | word that was forming itself upon her tongue. 
out from a home made beautiful by taste and; Two or three pairs of surprised-looking eyes 
lavish expenditure, and make her abode in asmall| were turned upon the face of Miss Howard, who 
house furnished with the plainness befitting her | made a quick effort to veil its expression, so as to 
altered circumstances; but in his eyes mean and | baffle their scrutiny. 
comfortless. It was, as we have said, the hardest| ‘I see nothing so very improbable,”’ was an- 
trial of his life; and hurt his pride, as well as his | swered. The speaker, whose name was Phcebe 
love for Miriam. | Ewing, had one of those soft, sweet faces in which 
| the artless confidence of childhood is seen blend- 
ing with womanly sentiment and depth of feeling. 
CHAPTER IX. |‘ What is a man’s love worth if it cannot abide 
R. RAY’S house sold for thirteen thousand | the test of misfortune? I should be sorry to be- 
iVL dollars; and the more costly articles of fur-| lieve anything else of Edward Cleveland. He 
niture, bronzes, pictures and ornaments with | would stand disgraced in the eyes of every true 
which the family had to dispense, brought over | woman were he to desert Miriam Ray in her time 
two thousand dollars more, These sums were | of trouble.”’ 
carefully invested by Mr. Cleveland, and an in-| “Just my way of thinking,” was the response 
come of about fifteen hundred dollars secured for | from more lips than one. But*Grace Howard 
the stricken family. A part of this came from the | kept silent, turning her face, now heightened in 
six thousand dollars already held in government | its color, as much away from observation as pos- 
ponds. To pay the premium on Mr. Ray’s life- | sible. 
insurance policy would absorb about one-third of| ‘‘It’s rather hard for Mr. Cleveland,’ 


, 


said one 


this, leaving only a thousand dollars to draw upon | of the girls, who had not spoken before. ‘‘ They’ve 
for the entire maintenance of the family. But} been engaged, to my certain knowledge, for over 
Aunt Mercy had an income of her own amounting | a year, but Miriam steadily refuses to fix a day 
to nearly six hundred dollars a year, and as she | for their marriage, and all on her father’s account. 
had cast her lot with that of her brother and his She’s a set little thing when she takes a notion into 
children, this additional sum was counted in, and | her head. We were at school together, and I 
did good service in keeping them above the pinch- | know all about her. But she’s lovely; nobody 


ing need to which they might otherwise have been | can help saying that.”’ 
subjected. “I never admired her particularly,’’ remarked 

The social world in which Mr. Ray and his | Grace Howard, her lip curling slightly. 
family had moyed, felt for a brief period the jar| ‘‘No?’’ queried Miss Ewing, lifting her eye- 
of their fall, and in many ways discussed the inci- | brows, half curiously, as she turned and looked 
dént, There were some in this social world who | for a moment or two steadily at Grace. 
felt genuine regret andsympathy; some whowere| ‘“ No,’ answered Miss Howard, with a stress 
indifferent; and some to whom their misfortune | upon the word that left no doubt touching her 
gave a secret pleasure, But it did not take the | sentiments. ‘‘ Some call her beautiful; but I never 
world long to forget them. | fancied her peculiar type of beauty.” 

““T pity the poor girl from my heart,” said one; From some cause there fell a silence upon this 
of a group of young ladies, in which Miriam’s re- | bevy of young girls; and a close observer would 
cent removal to a small house, in an unfashionable | have seen on the handsome face of Grace Howard 
neighborhood, had been mentioned. She spoke/|an expression that marred its native loveliness. 
with real kindness, | More than one pair of eyes were turned almost 

“They say,’ remarked another, “‘ that Edward | stealthily upon her. The silence was broken by 
Cleveland offered to marry her, and so save her | Miss Ewing. Addressing the girl who had spoken 
from this downfall, but that she refused on her | of the long engagement existing between Edward 
father’s account. He has softening of the brain, | and Miriam, she said: ‘‘There is no hope of her 
and one side is all drawn up with paralysis, or | father’s recovery, I believe?’ 
something of the kind.”’ | “None at all. Dr. Barton told father that he’d 

“I don’t believe a word of it,” said another, her | never be any better. Miriam has all the care of 
voice betraying considerable feeling. Thespeaker | him, and he’s said to be very arbitrary and exact- 
was a tall, handsome girl, with a clear, rich com-|ing. Poor thing! She has a hard time of it. And 
plexion, finely-cut features, and eyes of a dark, | to have poverty added! O dear! Why don’t she 
blueish gray, which under excitement of almost | marry Edward Cleveland? He’s rich. She couid 
any kind gave out a steely flash. Her nose was | then have some one to take care of her father—a 
straight, the nostrils wide and thin; her mouth | good professional nurse—which would be a great 
small and the lips elosely set and firm. She car- | deal better than for her to sacrifice herself.” 
ried her head erectly, and with a certain haughti- “Suppose it were your father?” asked Phwbe 
ness of manner that could make itself offensive | Ewing, a rebuking tenderness in her voice. 
at times, “* Happily it is not,” was answered. “If it were, 

* Don’t believe a word of what, Grace Howard ?”’ | I don’t know what I should do. But I think that 
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if a man like Edward Cleveland stood ready to 
share my trouble, I would not say him nay.”’ 

** What does she mean? To keep Mr. Cleveland 
waiting until her father dies?’’ was asked. 

“IT presume so.”’ 

** He may live a dozen years.” 

“Yes; or twenty for that matter.” 

** Will he wait for her that long?” 

“* Perhaps,’’ remarked Grace Howard, with just 
a touch of cruel derision in her voice. ‘* Though 
I scarcely think Edward Cleveland will consider 
her worth waiting for indefinitely.” 

She dropped her face as if conscious that she 
was betraying more than she cared to have appear, 
and remained silent while the talk ran on Miriam 
and her lover. Soon after Miss Howard went 
away, but had scarcely left the room ere she be- 
came the subject of remark, 

“She’s dead in love with Edward Cleveland!’ 
exclaimed one of the girls; “ and will cut out poor 
Miriam if it is possible to doso. I’ve been watch- 
ing her manceuvres for some time past. She was 
at Mrs. Whiting’s last week, and made a set at 
Mr. Cleveland, who was there part of the evening. 
He did not come until after eleven o'clock, and 
was not, apparently, in very good spirits; but 
Grace managed to draw him to her side, She can 


be charming when she pleases, you know.”’ 
was replied; “‘one might say fasci- 


“ Yes,”’ 
nating.”’ 

**T don’t like her,”’ said Phoebe Ewing, a shade 
of displeasure hiding the sweetness of her gentle 
face; ‘“‘and never feel comfortable when she 
near me, It seems as if I couldn’t breathe freely 
in her presence; nor think about anything noble 
or generous.”’ 

**She’s one of the most worldly-minded, selfish 
persons I ever met.’’ This was said a little spite- 
fully. ‘‘And doesn’t take interest in anything 
but fashion and society. She wants to lead and 
attract attention; to be first in everything. I tried 
to draw her into some benevolent work not long 
ago, but she curled her lip and tossed her head 
she didn’t look a bit pretty—saying: ‘O dear! I 
don’t like your miserably poor people. 
disgusting! Horrid! andshe gave a dainty shiver. 
I was provoked, and said, rather sharply, that the 
poor were God’s legacy, and it was our duty to 
take care of them. You should have seen her 
look of contempt and the flash in her eyes as she 
answered: ‘Psha, Nell, don’t preach to me! I 
shall get mad if you do,’ She looked hate- 
ful!” 

“‘ Have you been to see Miss Ray?’ 
of the company, turning to the last speaker. 

The girl colored slightly as she answered : “‘ No. 
I’ve thought about it a number of times; but, the 
fact is, I don’t know just how Miriam would take 
a visit. Some people are so odd and sensitive, you 
know. She might think that I called out of mere 
curiosity, and not from any true feeling of re- 
gard.” 

*“ Just my own case,” said another. 

“Does any one know where she lives?’’ asked 
Miss Ewing. 

“T don’t,” 
three, 


is 


asked one 


and “I don’t,” came from two or 
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jand in good taste. 
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‘It’s somewhere in the upper part of the city, 
They had to get a very cheap house. All thei; 
best furniture was sold.’ 

** It’s very sad,” said Miss Ewing, with genuine 
sympathy. ‘I was never very intimate with 
Miriam ; but I'll find out where she lives and ¢a)) 
on her this very day.”’ 

“She might not care to have you do so,” was 
suggested. 

“T’ll trust to that, 
tion?” 

**Calland ask the Clevelands. They will know, 

“Just what I'll do, Come, who will join me, 
and make her a nice call?”’ 

But there was no response. 

** Not one of you?” asked Miss Ewing, in a dis- 
appointed tone, 

**T don’t know her well enough.’ 

** Afraid she might feel it as an intrusion,” 

** Had rather not,” 

So the answers came, 

“Very well. I shall goalone,”’ said Miss Ewing, 

It was late in the afternoon when Phaebe Ewing, 
who was the daughter of a wealthy citizen, found 
herself at the door of a small, new three-story brick 
house, situated in a pleasant neighborhood, quit 
in the suburbs. She found the little parlor into 
which she was shown neatly furnished. A few 
choice pictures hung on the wall, and there was a 
fine French clock and some bronzes on the mantel, 
Except that some of the articles of furniture were 
too large for the room, everything was harmonized 
Phoebe waited for several 
minutes after sending up her card before Miriam 
came down. She paler than when Miss 
Ewing saw her last, and care and trouble had 
shadowed her beautiful but the old sweet 
smile played about her lips and brightened her 
eyes as she came forward and warmly greeted 
her friend, saying heartily: “I am so glad to se¢ 
I was thinking about you only a 


How can I get her direc. 


was 


face ; 


you, Phoebe. 
little while ago.,”’ 

“IT did not know where to find you until to- 
day,’’ said Miss Ewing, as the two sat down to- 
gether, still holding each other's hands, and look- 
ing with tender interest into each other's faces. 
“T have thought about you a great deal, Miriam, 
and sympathized with you in your trouble. How 
is your father?” 

Miriam shut her lips tightly for a few moments, 
in an effort to repress ber feelings, and then re- 
plied in a voice that was not quite steady; ** There 
is no improvement, I fear. The doctor gives us 
very little hope.” 

‘*T am truly sorry,” 
genuine sympathy. 

“ His right side is entirely useless from paraly- 
sis, so that he cannot get from one room to another 
without assistance ; and then he is so broken down 
in spirits,” 

Miriam’s voice faltered the last sentence, 
but regained its even tone as she went on. 

“Everything is so changed with us; and he can- 
not get reconciled to it.’’ 

Here a querulous voice, calling for Miriam, 
came down from one of the upper rooms, 

“Excuse me for a moment, Father wants 


replied Miss Ewing, with 


on 
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something.” And Miriam hurried from the par- | 
lor. She was absent for several minutes, 

“ Father cannot bear to have me out of his sight 
for an instant,’ she remarked, on returning to her | 
friend. ‘There was not the smallest sign of com- 
plaint in her voice; but only the loving interest 
that a mother might have felt in a sick child. 

“JT am not keeping you from him, I hope,’ 

*hoebe, making a movement to rise. 

But Miriam laid her hand upon her friend. 

“ Aunt Mercy is with him now.” 

“Your Aunt Ray?” 

“ You,’’ 

“Is she going to live with you?” 

* Yes,”’ 

“T’m glad to hear that. She is so sweet and 
and it will be such a comfort for you to 
her. I’ve always admired your Aunt 


’ said | 


| 


good ; 
have 
Ray.” 

“She’s the best woman that ever lived,” 
Miriam. ‘‘So unselfish and so ready to serve 
others. If there’s a Christian in the world, it is 
Aunt Mercy. I should have broken down under 
the trials of this last year, if she had not put her 
arm about me and held me up. I thank God for 
her every day. It was so good of Him. He 
knew how weak I was, and that I could not stand | 
alone; and so, in love and pity, gave me Aunt 
Mercy.”’ 

Nota word of complaint or repining fell from 
Miriam’s lips. The longer Miss Ewing talked 
with her, the more she wondered, and the more 
she admired the patient spirit of her young and 
lovely friend, After sitting for half an hour, she 
arose to go, saying: ‘I shall be so glad if you will 
come and see me as of old.” 

But Miriam answered that she could make no 
promise. The state of her father’s health, and the 
new duties laid upon her in consequence of their 
altered circumstances, left so little time at her dis- 
posal that she feared it would be impossible to | 
return, except in occasional instances, the visits of | 
her friends, 

“You will let me call and see you now and 
then ?”? said Phoebe, with such a loving interest in 
her manner that the eyes of Miriam filled with 
tears, and she answered: ‘* Oh, yes, yes! As often | 
as itis in your heart tocome. This visit has done 
me good, and I shall be stronger because of it for | 
many days.” 

“Tf that is so I will come very often,” replied 
the generous-hearted girl, to whom the state of 
mind in which she had found Miriam was a new 
revelation. She had expected to meet asad and 
dreary face, and to find a despondent, if not a| 
complaining, spirit; but instead, here was a brave | 
and almost cheerful acceptance of a great sorrow 
and a great misfortune. 


said 


” 


CHAPTER X. 
HE year that followed this great change was | 
one of severe disc ipline to Miriam. The old | 
life that she was laying down, and the new life of | 
self-denial and self-sacrifice for the sake of others 
that she was taking up, came often into conflict, 
striving against each other for the mastery, There 


}union in 
| deeper joy, an intenser rest and satisfaction than 


| his comfort, she would have resigned the 
| him to another; or, if his mental aberration had 


| to lay down? 


| , i 
were times when her soul seemed lost in a black 
| darkness, and when its cry was very bitter and 


almost despairing—times when it seemed impos- 
sible any longer to deny her heart, or to repress 


}its intense longing to enter into that marriage 


which were included, in her ideal, a 


she had ever imagined in her dreams of Heaven. 
But, always, in the hour of her greatest trial 


strength came, and she was able to walk steadily 


onward in the path of duty that lay clearly set 
before her. If the gradually failing intellect of her 
father had gone out entirely, so that he could not 


| recognize her, nor know what hand ministered to 


care of 


taken on a violent form, making restraint neces- 
sary, she would have consented to his removal to 
an asylum. But the poor old man—he had grown 
older to all appearance by ten years in a single 
twelvemonth—as he became feebler in body and 
mind, turned to his daughter with a clinging 
helplessuess often pitiable to see, so continually 
drawing out toward him her love and compassion, 
and adding day by day new strength to- her con- 
victions of duty. 

As for Edward Cleveland, he found the test of 
his love to which the devotion of Miriam to her 


| father was subjecting him, severe almost beyond 


endurance; and it taxed all of his patience and 
self-control to keep from openly betraying in her 
presence the hardness that was growing in him 
toward the helpless, unreasonable and exacting 
invalid who stood between him and the realization 
of his dearest hopes in life. But she was not de- 
ceived in regard to his true state of feeling; and a 
knowledge of the fact that he was not only becom- 
ing cold, but, as it seemed to her, cruelly indifferent 
toward her father, made the barrier to their mar- 


| riage during his lifetime as immovable as granite. 


It was not until after many and long struggles and 
conflicts with the old natural life, which could not 
see its sweet hopes die and the things it held most 
dear and precious go down to a burial from which 
there could be no resurrection, that Miriam was 
able to find in the new and higher life which had 
been born in her soul, that sustaining power and 


| that deep inward peace of which the self-seeking 


| world knows nothing. 

What was the life she had been so early called 
Think, fair reader, just stepping 
over the threshold of young womanhood. Dowered 


/with uncommon beauty of person and sweetness 


of disposition, and naturally fond of society, in 
which, for the short time she graced its circle, she 
was courted and admired; early wooed and won 
by a man to whom she had given her whole heart, 
and to a union with whom she looked forward as 
the great crown and blessing of her years; think 
how fair and lovely the world that lay in fancy 
before her, and into which she looked with almost 
ravished eyes. She had, in the present, all that 
| taste and culture, and the wealth and affection an 
indulgent father could give, while in the future a 
fullness of joy, the very anticipation of which 
made her heart tremble at times, seemed awaiting 
her tardy coming. 
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But all this life which she had been called to 
lay down was only a part of her lowest natural 
lite; that life into which we are all born; that life 
in which we are too apt to seek good for ourselves 
alone, entering into all it gives, and often so losing 
ourselves in its many delights as to forget our 
duty to others. It is the life that is never satisfied, 
but always looking beyond the present good to 
some fancied good beyond; just sipping the sweet 
wine that reddens on our lips, while the hand 
reaches out to grasp a fuller goblet, 

Oh, this first natural life, out of which so few of 
us ever rise; how full of delights and satisfactions 
it is crowded if we but knew how to take and use 
them, subordinating all, and making them minis- 
ters of a higher life! But we are so out of the true 
order of creation, that we rest selfishly in this 
lower life, and only as we are made to feel how 
poor and mean it is in comparison with that which 
is called spiritual, do we make any efforts to rise 
out of it. Lew make this effort until sorrow, dis- 
appointment or some great misfortune assails 
them. 

To Miriam the hard discipline came earlier than 
it comes to mostof us, It came under forms of 
unusual severity, and before the natural life she 
was called upon to lay down had lost its inno- 
cence, Why this was so, is known only to Him 
who ina thousand different ways, and always in 
tenderest mercy, is seeking to lead His children 
upward through the natural life into which they 
were born into that which is true and eternal. 
‘He doeth all things well.’”’ Not for His own 


glory, for that would be selfish; and God is love. 
No, not for His own glory, but from love. 

The discipline of a year had lifted the soul of 
Miriam to a higher level, and given her a clearer 


vision. She had been down many times into 
what seemed the very valley and shadow of death, 
but always found the Comforter very near, and 
eame out from its chill and gloom stronger than 
when the darkness closed around her. Only a 
few of her old friends found her out; but those 
who did felt a strong and subtle attraction, and a 
deep respect and admiration for the strength of 
character, the self-denial and the sweetness of 
spirit she always manifested, The chastened ex- 
pression of her face, instead of robbing it of a single 
charm, gave it a new and higher beauty; and the 
soft shadows that rested on her brilliant eyes 
touched them with a tenderer tone. No one ever 
heard a complaint from her lips. No expressions 
of interest or sympathy betrayed her into self-pity. 
Patiently, and with a cheerfulness of manner that 
caused many to wonder and admire, she took up 
the duties which had been laid at her feet, and 
performed them with a quiet grace that made 
them doubly blessed to those who claimed her 
love and care. 

Meantime, Edward Cleveland had his trial and 
discipline as well, and they were testing his cha- 
racter, and showing the quality of his regard for 
Miriam—separating the gold of true love from the 
dross of self-love. Ardent in his temperament 
and social in his feelings, he did not find in the 
society of his betrothed, shut in, limited and ab- 
sorbed in the care of her father as she was, that 





mental exhilaration which he found so pleasant 
in the gay circles from which he had not wholly 
withdrawn himself, It was only on rare occasions 
that Miriam appeared with him in public places, 
or that, in any company, he had the pleasure of 
seeing her dear face with something of the old 
charm and brightness illuminating it as with 
glory. If the young man’s heart had been, even 
for a moment, truant to its love; if the beauty of 
any countenance had laid, in some hour of weak- 
ness, a spell upon him, the spell would be broken 
on such occasions, even if that countenance, more 
winning in its charms than ever, shone upon him 
with added brightness. For he truly loved Miri- 
am, and no other woman, were she beautiful as 
an houri, could turn his heart from that love. 
But his self-love was stronger than his love for 
his betrothed, and therein lay his weakness and 
his danger. 

Among the attractive and beautiful women into 
whose society Edward was frequently thrown 
during this year, was Grace Howard, introduced 
to the reader in a preceding chapter. She belonged 
to one of the older, but now decaying, families in 
the city, and had come by inheritance into the 
possession of a large share of family pride, and 
certain moral and mental obliquities not always 
conducive to happiness in the possessor or in those 
with whom she came into very close relationship, 
She was selfish, heartless and bad-tempered, but 
with a marvellous power of concealment and 
simulation, and the art of making herself fasci- 
nating or disagreeable at will. She was a favorite 
with men, and generally found herself the belle 
of the evening in most companies; not from that 
over-freedom of manner too often seen, but from 
the real sparkle and brilliancy of her conversa- 
tion, and the courteous frankness of manner she 
knew so well how to assume. 

Twice Miss Howard had been on the eve of 
making what is called an advantageous marriage, 
but from causes not well understood in fashion- 
able circles, both of her engagements were broken 
off within a few months of the time fixed for the 
wedding. The young men were not in them- 
selves her equals in refinement or culture; but 
they were the sons of rich merchants, and Grace 
Howard could not afford to marry a poor man. 
She would give family and blood, and must get 
wealth in return, At her first meeting with Ed- 
ward Cleveland, she resolved to make an effort to 
win him. Not that she was touched by any true 
sentiment of love—she was probably incapable of 
that—but he was a young man of unusually fine 
presence, had cultivated manners, and belonged 
to a rich family. In her view of the relation, he 
would make a most desirable husband, and she 
determined to secure him if she could. But she 
soon discovered his attachment for Miriam Ray, 
and learned, to her disappointment, that they were 
under an engagement of marriage. From that 
moment she felt a strong dislike for Miriam, and 
in the secrecy of her heart determined to supplant 
the lovely girl in the regard of Edward, if that 
were possible. But she spread her net and dis- 
played her attractions of mind and person in vain; 
she could make no impression on the young man; 
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could not offer a charm that allured him for a mo- 
ment. Miriam was the queen of his heart, and 
without a rival, 

But a new hope sprang up in the mind of this 
designing girl when it became known that Miriam 
had not only lost her social position, but been 
compelled to put off the day of her marriage with 
Cleveland to some indefinite time in order to be- 
come the nurse of her helpless father. Nothing 
of pity, or admiration for the self-devoted girl, 
stirred in her mean and narrow soul. She felt 
only pleasure in the loss and sorrow through 
which she resolved to get great gain if that were 
possible, And so, she spread her toils once more, 
and set herself to the work of winning a man 
solemnly betrothed to another; caring little 
whether the tried heart she meant to rob broke in 
its despair or not. 

And now, sorrowful to relate, Edward lost his | 
old indifference for Miss Howard, and as she | 
sought to win him, yielded to her attractions, and 
soon began to find a certain pleasure in her society. | 
At each new meeting this old indifference, not to | 
say dislike of Miss Howard, lost a little of its in- | 
fluence over him, and it was not a very long time | 
before the thought of her began intruding itself 
upon his mind, and her image to picture itself in | 
his fancy. Still, there was not in his heart the 
smallest feeling of disloyalty toward Miriam. In 
Grace Howard he found a bright, intelligent, witty | 
companion who seemed to live in an atmosphere 
of perpetual sunshine, the warmth and pleasant- | 
ness of which were very enjoyable. But as to| 
loving her, that was impossible; ner could she 
ever be lifted to the royal place he was keeping 
for Miriam, If at any time the thought of sucha 
thing crossed his mind, he turned from it with a | 
feeling of strong repulsion. 
, But, there came atime when this thought was 
not cast out instantly and with a sense of rejec- 
tion—the thought of giving Miriam’s place to Miss 
Howard, we mean. Not that he could ever love 
the one as he loved, and must always love, the | 
other; but weary years lay between him and any | 
hoped-for union with Miriam; and for all he| 
knew, they might be lengthened to ascore. He | 
had ceased to press any considerations upon her, 
for he knew that it would be vain. Like a night- | 
mare the thought of this long, uncertain period of | 
waiting brooded over his spirit. It shadowed | 
everything. Sometimes depressing and some- | 
times arousing in him an angry protest. 

Gradually the intervals of time between his | 
visits to Miriam in her humble home, grew longer; 
and almost imperceptibly his manner toward her 
changed, Not that in his inmost heart love was | 
failing; that, in its essential quality, could not 
fail. In all the world, there was, he felt, no 
woman besides Miriam who could possibly be his | 
soul’s true counterpart; and that any attempt he 
might make at substitution would only result in | 





false security ; but it hurt her none the less when 
she felt the walls of the beautiful temple love bad 
builded for her, shaking to the very foundations; 
for she knew that if it fell her heart would lie 
crushed and bleeding beneath the ruins. She did 
not blame Edward, nor feel any hardness or re- 
sentment. Her affection had in it so little of self, 
that she scarcely thought of her own loss in her 
pity for the disappointment and hope deferred 
which her father's unhappy condition had laid 
upon her lover. But when the first clear signs of 
a long-dreaded alienation were seen, a night of 
darkness and despair fell upon her soul, and for a 
little while it seemed to her as if she would die. 
Only for a brief season, however, did she sit with 
folded hands. The duties of the hour laid their 
strong grasp upon her, and lifted her out of the 
deeper darkness and nearer to the light of God’s 
tender love, in which she found help and refuge, 
and, in time, an all-pervading peace, 
(To be continued.) 


BEING DEAD. 
BY MADGE CARROL, 


NE of the ladies aired her elocution and 
() entertained the boarders three evenings in 
the week reading ‘*Our Mutual Friend.” 
To say that Gussie Casey was deeply interested 
would poorly describe the greediness of her men- 
tal appetite; but as I’m in something of a hurry, 
I'll stop at that. She had never read, nor even 
heard read, one of Dickens’s works before, and, as 
a matter of course, went wild over the Bofiins, 
Lizzie, and all the interwoven characters. What 
a trial, then, to be hindered in the hearing, yet 
hindered she invariably was. She worked out; 
did one one of the thousand and nine things girls 
do in factory, shop or store. It was late when she 
reached home, later when she got her supper. 
After that her sister-in-law—the keeper of the 
boarding-house, a pretty widow, with half a dozen 
flirtations on hand—always managed to have 
something which it was, ‘‘Won’t you see to it? 
That’s a good girl.” Seeing to it, the good girl 
missed the biggest half of those wonderful chap- 
ters. It was no use waiting up for the book. 
That belonged to the reader, and was carried to 
her room with the same pomp and ceremony 
attending the carrying of it down. 

There came an evening, however, when Gussie 
listened uninterruptedly to the rendering of Chap- 
ter V. To use her own expression, she “ couldn't 
get over that last part.” 

Reaching the old-fashioned attic, where she 
slept alone, among the odds and ends pertaining 
to the house and its guests, she found it all the 
more difficult to get over. 

One night during her brother's life, they went 
out on the roof to look at a great fire. Gussie 


disappointment, misery and disaster. There were | found this a convenient time to remember that it 
times when he felt this so deeply, that the bare | was an accommodating sort of place, without the 
thought of another gave him a shudder of pain. | slightest disposition to rise and hurl anybody off. 

Miriam was quick to perceive the beginning of | Sitting at her dwarf of a window, meeting only 
a change which her poor tried heart had long seen | the frown of an opposite wall, she fancied she 
must surely come, She had not rested in any | heard a little creature calling out of a golden 
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bower: ‘‘Come up and be dead! Come up and be| with lightning stroke, came the recollection that 
dead !”’ her folly left them defenceless. Almost blind and 

After ever so many starts and stops, Gussie re- | numb with terror, her stiff fingers went groping 
solved to try it. There’d be no harm being dead | for the narrow aperture from whence she had 
once in her life. It required no small stock of} emerged, when a new impulse seized her. This 
courage to mount the travel-scarred trunks under | child—this Eudora of whom they spoke so airily— 
the trap, raise the door softly, lay it back noise- | must she be left the victim of their cruel schemes, 
lessly, and glide out; yet she accomplished all! without a single effort being made in her behalf? 
this as quietly as a thief in the night. | Ah, no. One of these plotters was a woman. She 

Poor little simpleton, used only to a tread-mill might be human, The risk must berun. Armed 
round of existence, this childish performance with a courage no one would have dreamed her 
assumed the guise of a most thrilling adventure, | capable of, she confronted the conspirators like an 
Every pulse pounded like a hammer, and there accusing ghost, pouring out upon them first a 
was such a rushing in her ears as she seated her- | storm of wrath, ending in a shower of tears. 
self, she was sure of having gone down with a| **Oh,”’ she sobbed, *‘ don't be so dreadful! Give 
crash that must rouse the house, Nobody appear- Eudora tome. I only make five dollars a week, 
ing, she breathed easier. Odd that the chimney | but I’m sure I could keep her somehow.” 
should smell so like asegar. She didn’t mind it. To her dim, straining gaze, the man that dropped 
In fact, she rather enjoyed the aroma of a good | his segar and leaped to his feet seemed of colossal 
segar; and if the great flue against which she | size against that background of dark, starred sky; 
leaned had a weakness for the weed, it certainly | nevertheless she continued: ‘ Spare her. Please, 
was choice in the selection. : please give herto me. She shall never trouble 

Gussie Casey didn’t give as much thought to} you any more,” 
this matter as I’ve given words, Concludingthat| “In the name of all that’s marvellous,” cried 
all smoke smelied pretty much alike, she turned | the giant, ‘‘ who's this, and what ails her?” 
to the darkly outlined map before her, her baby-| “ You good-for-nothing gosling! You dear, 
blue eyes widening and widening, until they were | little feminine Peeping Tom, what possessed you 
as deep and big as morning-glories. It was like | to scale these heights at this unseemly hour and 
sitting alone on some barren rock, with waves | pry into the secrets of my new book ?” 
breaking on a distant, dark-ribbed beach, and| The arms that seized and drew her down were 
lights shining miles and miles away across the | long and strong, yet they were womanly and 
water. Perhaps it was like being dead, too. Oh, | kind, oh, so kind! Was it possible she’d been 
yes, it must be like being dead. making a dunce of herself for the nine hundred 


The envy, hatred, malice and uncharitableness | and ninety-ninth time? Of course she had. Ex- 
that thrust themselves into her small world, the | planations followed. The couple were brother and 
shop and home, fell away into fathomless depths. | sister. Marcia and Philo Elliott. He a bachelor 
Life’s burdens slipped off like a broken chain, | banker, she a writer of many books. Both being 
leaving her alone in the peaceful, sheltering dark, | more sought after than was either convenient or 
with heaven and its myriad stars coming nearer, | agreeable, they took to the house-top oceasionally 


nearer, until the warm blue bent to lift her up, | in self-defence. 


and all the brightness came down and kissed her| ‘ The servants don’t know it, and grandma—we 
in the face. live with her—says we're out. Out we are, unde- 
Had she been asleep? It was impossible to tell; | niably, but tell me, what brought you up here on 
she only knew that the vision vanished, and that | the shingles, and were you ever here before, lis- 
she was Gussie Casey sitting on the housetop, | tening?”’ 
frightened nearly out of her eighteen-year-old | Gussie’s explanations and apologies were pro- 
senses. Somebody—a woman—was somewhere | fuse. 
vory near, saying: “ Eudora’s nothing but a child,| ‘*Come up and be dead,’ that’s a good notion. 
to be sure, yet I find her very much in my way. | I missed it while reading ‘Our Mutual.’ Some- 
She hinders me in every move I want to make. | times a rich streak comes in where I overlook it, 
What shall I do with her?” I skip so, Have you never discovered that the 
«Let the old party drop her overboard,” re- | biggest half of a book is mere padding? I make 
turned a masculine voice, with consummate cool- | them, you see, and know all about it. The real 
neas. | stuff is always the smallest part, and what poor 
** No, that won’t answer.” | stuff it often is, even at best, compared to the 
“Roll her off the roof, then. If you must get | great above, beyond, that nobody ever gets at. 
rid of her, why stop at anything?”’ | At first I couldn’t bear to talk about my stories up 
Little girl Gussie listened to this brief dialogue | here. It seemed like sacrilege to bring them inte 
with a freezing heart. The speakers were on the this great calm, and spread them out under this 
adjoining roof, just behind the chimney where she | near sky with all its star eyes looking down.” 
sat. The house wasacorner one, fronting another| ‘‘ At any rate they've improved under it,” put 
street. She had no knowledge whatsoever of its | in the giant, who had lighted another segar and 
occupants. What meaning had this conversation, | lounged at a little distance. 
unless accepted as a revelation of wrongdoing and, ‘Yes, I believe they haye. ‘Life cannot be 
wrongdoers? Gussie’s thought, travelling like a painted without its dark touches, any more than 4 
whirlwind, took in the innocent slumbers be- | picture, but then there needn’t be wild beasts and 
low, Mr. Reed’s bonds, Miss Dick’s jewels. Then, | breaknecks on every hand. That reminds me of 
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Eudora,’ bestowing upon Gussie a vigorous hug. 
“| didn’t mean to be dreadful with her, but do 
want her out of my way. Since you've offered to 
take her, you shall do it. You’ve furnished me 
with an idea, I’m going to put you ina book. 
Yes, really, but just now it’s near midnight, so 
got to your den and come up and be dead to- 
morrow.” 

‘he next day, Gussie Casey remained in a sermi- 
somnambulie state until the forewoman got so 
cross it brought her to her senses, Still it was 
impossible to shut her ears to the voices calling, 
“Come up and be dead.’’ Sometimes it was a} 
little creature, leaning out of a golden bower, 
again a giant, with midnight eyes and hair, then a | 
woman, large, strong, yet tender, with a mantle 
of curls on her shoulders and a gaze that seemed 
to be looking at things nobody else could see, | 
However different the face, the call never differed, | 
that was always ‘‘Come up and be dead! Come 
up and be dead!” 

After that night poor, lonely, orphaned Gussie’s 
life took up the telling of a more wonderful story 
than she had ever read or dreamed. A story she | 
was not to repeat anywhere. 

“ Don’t let anybody know, we should have your 
house, in fact the entire neighborhood, out on the 
roof to gape and listen. Once let a whisper get 
abroad and our peace and quiet is broken.’’ 

So Gussie kept the secret and lived another life | 
in it. 
“T never dared stop and think how tired I was 
of the way things went on until I come up here 
and was dead,’ she said, one night, leaning on 
Marcia’s sustaining arms, seeing a shadowy city 
touched with silver from arising moon, and meet- 
ing Philo’s midnight orbs as he drew a sketch on 
the chimney side. *‘ What shall I do when the 

veld comes and keeps us all down ?”’ 

‘Oh, I shall have to take you to my room occa- 
sionally,’ replied Marcia. ‘‘ Your innocent lips 
and eyes, quaint questions and artlessness are a 
sort of inspiration. I can’t do without you. Be- 
side, I want to see you in a full light, so does 
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EAGLESCLIFFE.* 


BY MRS. JULIA ©. R. DORR. 
CHAPTER IX. 


| 
i ET’S see, ‘Hepsy’s boy,’ as the captain 
calls him, must be pretty near six years 
old,” said ‘Tryphena, holding up a funny 
little pair of gray cottonade trousers by the waist- 
band, and inspecting them critically. ‘“ Cunning 
little things as ever I made, these are, and I hope 
to goodness they’ fit. Strange she hain’t put 'em 
on to him before. It’s been a mighty sight o’ 
work keeping that child in petticoats till this time 





| 0’ day.”’ 


**Six years old? He must be more’n that. It 
was four years ago last winter, just the week before 
New Year's, that we made his mother’s shroud, 
and he was two years old then, certain, and maybe 
more. I remember the time because it was the 
winter we had our bottle-green cloaks, and we 


| were working on ’em that night when Captain 


David came after us. The y’ve worn first rate, 
too, those cloaks have, It was aright honest piece 
o’ cloth,”’ 

It is needless to say that Tryphosa is the speaker. 
The sisters have not, seemingly, changed an atom 
since we saw them last. They have worn as well 
as the bottle-green cloaks—perhaps because they 
are of equally honest material. They are busily 
at work now in the “front room” of the little 
brown house where their mother lived before 
them; and which, with the half acre of land about 
it, gives them a comfortable feeling of independ- 
ence. They are real-estate owners, women of 
means, who are not beholden to other folks for a 
home, and who can earn their own living and lay 
up something for a rainy day. They are very 
busy just now, for the red buds of the maples are 
swelling, the willows by the brook-side are turn- 
ing to gold, the well-trodden footpath through the 
three-cornered meadow is growing distinctly de- 
fined in the clear green of the springing grass, 
and afar on the hillsides there are rich contrasts of 


color—the dark hue of newly-ploughed fields, the 


Philo.” | yellowish brown of the old pasture lands, and 


Gussie quaked inwardly, yet why should she? 


patches of deep emerald where the winter grain 


What if he did find out that her hair was almost | already weaves its velvet web in the sunshine, 
red and that a brigade of freckles marched over | Spring is here, and all good housewives in Eaglea- 
her nose? You see how it ended? To be sure, | cliffe are ina hurry as to their spring sewing, as 
why shouldn’t it? First it was Marcia close by, the overflowing work-baskets and laden tables of 
Philo a little way off, then it was Philo close by, | the sisters fully testify. 


Marcia a little way off. Next it was an intro- | 


‘*Sure enough! how the years do fly! We shall 


duction to grandma, their only near relative.| be old women before we know it, Popsy. That 
Finally, it was rides and walks until everybody | child must be going on seven, and next winter we 
knew that this time the bachelor banker meant | must turn those cloaks and give ’em new trim- 


matrimony. 


}mings and collars. Then they'll be just as good 


“You kept your new acquaintance very sly,| 48 new again, and’ll last four years longer: 
Augusta,” said Miss Dick, making the most of al] | Mother used to say you hadn’t begun to get any 
her rings, and wondering how much the two on/| Wear out of a thing till you'd turned it as much 
Mrs. Elliott’s fingers cost, “but we know now | 48once. Speakingabout being old women, though, 


how it came about. 


You ought to consider | ‘tain’t always time that ages folks. Hepsibah 


yourself under very great obligations to me, | Morris is a younger woman to-day than she was 
had I never read that chapter in ‘Our Mutual | the night the stage brought Karl and his mother 


Friend’—” 

“T would never have gone up to be dead and | 
come down so very much alive,” interrupted |; 
Gussie, laughing merrily. 
vou. xLiv.—15. 


| to her door. Somehow that affair kind o’ stirred 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, 


xy Mas. Jutsa C. R. Dorr, in the Office of the Librarian of 


| Congress, at Washington. 
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her up and set her blood to dancing, and she 
hain’t never been quite the same since.”’ 

**Tt’s just so,’ said Phosy. ‘She ain’t rugged, 
and she never will be. ’Tain’t in her. But I 


don’t know but what she’s just as young as she 
J y bs 


was five years ago.”’ 

“She ain’t tough,’ continued Pheny. ‘ But I 
expect she’ll outlast them that is. She’s like one 
o’ them clear china vases Dr. Mason’s nephew 
brought from over the seas. You can see the light 
through ’em as you can through an eggshell, and 
you could smash ’em to pieces just as easy! But 
there ain’t a speck, nor a flaw, nor a crack in ’em, 
and with reasonable care I make no doubt they'll 
last longer than any coarse stone pot there is 
about the premises, It’s just so with Miss 
Hepsy.”’ 

“Shouldn’t wonder. But don’t you think she’s 
changed somehow, since she’s had that boy?’ 
asked Phosy, threading her needle with a specu- 
lative air. 

“She told us that night—you hain’t forgotten, 
Popsy ?—the night I made her tell me what she 
thought about total depravity,’”’ and the speak- 
er’s face relaxed into a grave smile, ‘*She told us 
then that she needed him as much as he needed 
her. I guess she told the truth. You see she 
hadn’t anybody in this whole world that was 
much of anything to her but just Captain David— 
and it stands to reason he wasn’t enough.”’ 

“Humph! I'd like to know who you've got 
besides me?” quoth Phosy. ‘‘ And who've I got 
besides you?” 

“Oh, well! there’s a difference in folks. We 
ain’t all made alike; and moreover you and I are 
twins. That ought to count for something. And 
there’s nigh on to twenty years between the cap- 
tain and Miss Hepsy. 
married when she was a little girl, Hark! some- 
body’s knocking. You just see who ’tis, Popsy, 
for I’m measuring for these buttonholes.”’ 

Tryphosa obeyed dutifully, and presently came 
back with a letter in her hand, and her face all 
aglow. 
men, who had not a regular correspondent in the 
world, and who had but few relatives to write to 
them. 

“Tt was the captain,’ she said. ‘‘ He’d been to 
the post-office, and found this. It was real good 
of him to go round out of his way to bring it. 
‘*Miss Tryphena Greenough, Eaglescliffe.’ It’s 
for you, Pheny. Here, read it.” 

Tryphena took it, examined it carefully on both 
: sides, held it up to the light, and looked at the 
post-mark. 

‘ “T can’t make it out,” she said; ‘‘and I don’t 
know the handwriting, either. Read it yourself, 
Popsy. I’m busy; and I hain’t the least idea it’s 
. a love letter, so I don’t mind,” she added, laugh- 
ing, as she took up her scissors and tape-measure 
> again. 

_ Why is it that those who seldom receive letters 
seem so loath toopen them? Do they find a cer- 
tain pleasure in the suspense, that they so closely 
scrutinize the outside of the white, folded mys- 
» teries? Tryphosa turned the letter over and over, 
- even as her sister had done, giving her careful 


He was grown up and | 


A letter was an event to the two lone wo- | 


attention to the superscription, the postmark, anq 
even to the quality of the paper. 

“TIT can’t imagine who it’s from,’ she gaiq. 
“Strange they don’t make the postmarks clearer. 
What’s the use of having ’em if they can’t be 
|read? Pheny, do you suppose it’s from John’s 
widow?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. Open it, and then 
you'll find out. Come, I'm getting in a hurry! 
Here’s the scissors."’ ' 

Tryphosa deliberately cut open the end of the 
envelope, and as deliberately drew forth the con- 
tents. Then she sat down in the rocking-chair, 
and after giving the folded sheet another strict 
scrutiny, with her lips pursed up, at last un. 
folded it. 

*** Your obedient servant, Henry J. Bigelow, ” 
she read, glancing first at the signature. ‘ Who 
}upon earth! I guess it is a love-letter, after all, 
|Pheny. Henry J. Bigelow! Who's he?” 
| ** Well, do for mercy’s sake give it here, and |e 
/me read it for myself,” cried Tryphena, imps- 
| tiently, as she snatched the letter from her sister, 
|at the imminent risk of its destruction. ‘ Love- 
| letter indeed! You act like a girl of fifteen—and 
| silly at that.” 
| Sitting back in her chair, she, too, gave one 
|quick, surprised glance at the signature, and 
began to read silently. Phosy watched her from 
| moment to moment as her countenance changed, 
fell, and a sudden flush crimsoned her forehead. 
| ‘Maybe I wasn’t so silly after all,”’ she said, 
|slyly. ‘* You seem quite flustered, anyhow. Try- 
phena Greenough, what in the world’s the mat- 
ter?’’ in an altered voice. ‘* Have you got an 
offer, or what? Why, you look like a ghost! 
Can’t you speak to me? Is anybody dead?” 
| For the flush had passed as quickly as it came, 
|and Tryphena’s lips moved as if in a vain attempt 
|at utterance. She pushed the letter from her lap 
| into Phosy’s without speaking. 
| “Shall I read it out loud?” 
| ‘Tryphena nodded, 


{ 


** Blankville, April 20th, 

| “**Miss TRYPHENA GREENOUGH: It is my’— 
| my ‘painful duty to commu’—n-i ni—oh! ‘com- 
municate,’ that’s it,’’ she read, stammeringly, for 
she was not used to deciphering hieroglyphics— 
i***to communicate to you—intelligence of the 
| death of—Mrs. Frances Greenough, widow of 
}your brother John Greenough.’ Oh! oh! ‘She 
|died on the 20th of last month, after an illness of 
| one week, in the hope of a blessed immortality. 
|The neighbors was very kind to her.’ Thats 
good, ‘She had every care, and was decent!) 
buried, leaving behind her one little girl, aged five 
or six years. The widow had a hard time getting 
along after her lamented husband went the way 
of all the earth, and after paying all expenses 
there is nothing left. Indeed, I am free to say if 
the Odd Fellows had not turned in and helped, it 
|eould not have been done.’ Mercy! ‘ Now the 
| question naturally comes up, what’s to become of 
the child? Her mother was out of her head fron 
the first; but there’s some here who have heard 
her say you and your sister was all there was lef 
|of her husband’s family—and that her own folks 
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hadn’t had nothing to do with her since she got 
married, as it were, beneath her, So we think it 
pest to send the little girl to you. Mr. Isaac Swan, 
of this place, is going to Massachusetts next week, 
and he will go round through Eaglescliffe and 
leave her at your door. Hoping this will be 
agreeable and that you will be ready and willing 
to do your duty by the fatherless as we have by 
the widow, I am, 
*“** Your obedient servant, 
“* Henry J. BIGELOW.’”’ 


‘““My sakes alive!’’ cried the reader, who had 
been too much absorbed in her task to make any 
lengthy comments until it was finished. “ Well, 
if this don’t beat all! John’s wife dead and 
puried! Why, Tryphena! Why—why don’t you 
say something, and not sit there like a stock, ora 
stone?” 

“I’ve nothing to say,’’ said Tryphena, curtly. 
“Mr. Henry J. Bigelow seems to have told the 
whole story, and said all that is necessary, 
haven’t any remarks to make.” 

As she spoke, she turned to the window and 
took up her work again, a bright red spot burning 
on either cheek, 


whole aspect of life had changed for her since she 
laid itdown. Tryphosa crept closer and laid her 
hand on her arm. 

“Why, Pheny,”’ she repeated. ‘‘ Why, Pheny, 
you ain’t mad at me, are you? I didn’t mean 
anything about the love-letter, you know. 
only—”’ 

“Oh, pshaw, child, 'tain’t that! 
enough that you know there ain’t a man on the 
face of the earth that has any call to be making 
love to me, by letter or otherwise. *Tain’t that!’ 
_* What is it, then?” 

She turned round shortly. 

“Don’t you see, Popsy? Don’t you take a real- 
izing sense of what that letter means?”’ 

“Why, yes. 
poor thing—and that the little girl is coming here 
to make us a visit.” 

“It means she is coming here to stay, Phosy 
Greenough; and that we, as Mr. Bigelow conde- 


to me! 


I| 


Poor woman! perhaps it was | 
not strange that she felt as she did so, that the | 


I was | 


I know well | 
| phena, with a long breath. 

week, just at sundown, the stage from the west’|! 
| stop at our door; Mr, Isaac Swan will be inside; 
| he’ll hand out a little girl with a bundle, and 
| maybe a small hair trunk, and the stage ‘ll go on, 


It means that John’s wife is dead, | 


I’m going to hush up now. Such an old 
fool, erying away here, like a year-old baby! 
Hand me them scissors,’ and dashing her hand 


| across her eyes, she stifled the storm of sobs by a 


powerful effort, while her bosom still rose and 
fell tumultuously. In less time than it has taken 
to tell it, she was cutting a buttonhole. 

Tryphosa was utterly confounded. The thoughts 
of the sisters generally ran in the same channel, 
| but for once hers failed to follow Pheny’s. 
| ‘I don’t understand,” she said, hesitatingly. 
|“*I don’t seem to know what's the matter with 
|}you, Pheny. What makes you call yourself a 

heathen and a cannibal? Can’t you feel recon- 
ciled to John’s wife’s death? I didn’t know you 
cared so much about her.”’ 

‘“*Mercy on us, Popsy! you can’t understand 
anything to-day. If I felt worse, I shouldn't feel 
so bad! I don’t care much, and that’s the trou- 
ble—or one trouble. I never did like John’s wife— 

| a proud, stuck-up thing! God forgive me for say- 
ing so, and she hardly cold in her grave,’’ she 
added, with a sudden change of tone, and dropping 
her work again in despair. ‘‘I am a heathen, 
| Popsy!”’ 

**IT don’t know as you are bound to like her and 
mourn for her now she’s dead, when you couldn't 
get along with her, living. ’Tain’t according to 
nature. I wouldn’t fret myself about that, if I 

was you.”’ 
| “If you was me, you’d do just asI do. Read 
that letter over again, Phosy, and let us see just 
what Mr. Henry J. does say about that child.” 

Which was accordingly done. 

“It's just as I thought—just exactly,” said Try- 
“Some night next 


leaving her standing at our gate. And from that 
hour, Popsy, something new is coming into our 
lives—something that will upset all our quiet 
ways, and alter everything.” 

| Tryphosa did not answer for a full minute. 
|‘* You think she’s going to be sent here to stay, 
| then ?” 


scends to advise, have got to do our duty by} ‘Of course I do. I saw it ‘all before I’d read 
her, That’s what it means! ‘Married beneath | ten lines of that letter. They’ve hit the nail on 
her’ Humph! Just as if John Greenough | the head, too, over there at Blanksville. There's 
wasn’t as good as Frances Miller, even if her | no other earthly place for the child to go to, with- 
father did keep a grocery store, while poor John | out it’s the poor-house. Oh, I know the Millers. 
worked out by the day!’ | They’re a purse-proud, stingy set, and they'll 
The secret was out now—all the pent-up bitter- | never lift their fingers to do the first thing. It 
ness and pride of poor Tryphena’s heart. Sud- | was their stinginess, as much as their pride, that 
denly she dropped the work she was holding in a made them throw Fan overboard in the first place. 
blind, aimless sort of way, and covered her face | ‘ Married beneath her’—humph! It’s my opinion, 
with her hands, and it always has been, that that woman drove 
“I’m a heathen,” she cried, sobbing vehemently, | poor John into the grave with those very words. 
while the tears trickled through her fingers, and She was always a-hinting about what she’d lost 
fell in great splashes on her gingham apron. by marrying him. And he was a right manly, 
“I'm worse than a heathen, Phosy Greenough! | good, brave fellow, John was, willing to work, 
I wish I had back every cent o’ money I ever put | and honest. If his wife had been any sort of a 
in the missionary-box, and I’d spend it all trying | helpmeet to him, he’d have made his way in the 
to get converted myself. There ain’t a cannibal | world,” and Tryphena wiped her eyes with the 
in one o’ them South Sea Islands that needs it | corner of her apron. 
half so bad as Ido! There! there!. Don’t speak | ‘* Well,” responded Tawyphosa, wiping hers, “I 
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don’t know as I'd be willing to have John’s child | 
go and live with the Millers, considering how they | 
treated him, even if they was willing to have her.”’ 
malice | living-room, just as they did four years before 
| when they came to discuss the pros and cons of 


3 


She had unconsciously, and with no 
aforethought,”’ struck the right chord. Tryphena 
turned round sharply. 

** John’s child live with the Millers?” she said. 
‘Not if Ihave to work my fingers to the bone 
first! I guess I know what my duty is without 
any hints from Mr. Bigelow. And I intend to do 
it, God giving me grace. But, all the same, I 
don’t enjoy the prospect, and I ain't a-going to 
pretend I do,”’ 

‘“*Maybe it won't be so bad,” suggested Try- 
phosa, consolingly. ‘“‘Seems to me we've heard 
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CHAPTER X. 
HEY tapped lightly at the back door thy 
opened directly into the front kitchen, o; 


Karl's adoption. And, just as it did then, the 
same gentle voice said, ‘‘Come in.”’ You would 
scarcely have known that a day had passed. Thery 
has been no noticeable change in the appearance 
of the room. The same rag-carpet is upon the 
floor, with its quiet, subdued coloring, flecked 
here and there with just a dash of vivid blue and 
scarlet. It is rank heresy to say it, but the fact 
remains, that many a costly Persian or Indian 
rug has not a whit more of intrinsic beauty than 


the child was a real Greenough.” has that carpet, nor is it a whit more pleasing to 

Her sister's face softened. ‘I haven't any-|the eye. There are some freshly-braided mats 
thing against her, poor little thing!’ she answered. | before the doors, in front of the fire-place, and 
** But the trouble is, I don’t want anybody. I get| under Miss Hepsy’s work-table, adding to th: 
sick of other folks, Popsy! I get tired of every- | look of warmth and comfort that pervades th 





body I know on the face of the earth sometimes, 
but just you—and you count for nothing, because 
you and I are one, We twain became one flesh 
before we were born, I think. I don’t want any- 
body in the house, to be with us day in and day 
out, and all night long. We've lived here so long 
alone, Phosy 

or disturb us.” 


with nobody to come between us 


* Such a child won’t be like having grown folks | 


round, Look here, Pheny,’’ and 'Tryphosa bright- 
ened up wonderfully as # new thought struck her, 
‘“‘let’s go and talk it over with Miss Hepsy. Come 
now—there’s plenty of time before dark.”’ 

It was noticeable that the sisters, who had for 
so many years lived in such close neighborly re- 
lations with Hepsibah, and whose social position 


in that democratic farming community was but | 


slightly inferior to her own, never called her 
Hepsy, or even Hepsibah, without the prefix, 
**Miss,”’ Occasionally, it is true, Tryphena, when 
she wished to be especially emphatic, addressed 
her as ‘‘Hepsibah Morris,” but never as plain 
Hepsy or Hepsibah. They could not have told 
why. It was not that she held herself in any 
sense above them, or that they did not meet on 
terms of perfect equality. It must be that in some 


subtile way they detected in her the presence of | 


some spiritual essence, or quality, of agrade higher 
than their own, and instinctively paid it this slight 
reverence. Dr. Mason, also, always addressed her 
as “‘Miss Hepsibah.” But in his case it was 
simply the outgrowth of the old-fashioned, high- 
bred courtesy that made it impossible for him to 
treat any woman who was not closely allied to 
him with any approach to familiarity. He said 
“Miss Tryphena,” and “ Miss Tryphosa,”’ as well, 
though half the young men in the town called the 
twins “ Pheny” and “ Phosy.” 

“ Let’s go and talk it over with Miss Hepsy,”’ 
said Tryphosa. 

“Take hold, then, and help me finish these 
buttonholes, and I'll go. I promised Karl he 
should have the little trousers to-night, and I 
won’t disappoint him if the world has turned up- 
side down. Here’s the wax.” 

In half an hour they were on their pleasant way 
through the three-cornered meadow. 


room. The little, low rocker is in its accustomed 
place. Perhaps the roses and carnations on the 
| plant-stand are not the very same that bloomed 
| for us four years ago; but, if not, they are their 
| lineal descendants, and faithfully copy all the 
| graces and virtues of their ancestors, The tal), 
| brass candlesticks on the high, wooden mantk 
are as bright as ever, and so are the polished stee! 
snuffers in their Japanned tray. The hanging- 
shelves in the corner are unchanged, save by the 
addition of a dozen or so new books to the well- 
worn store. Behind the door hangs Captain 
David's Sunday whip, and near his arm-chair in 
|the chimney-corner is a latticed shelf or bracket 
|of home manufacture, whereon are copies of the 
| New England Farmer and the Weekly Tribune, 
ready for his hand. There were a few moments 
ago a pair of slippers in a sort of pocket hanging 
/underneath; but Karl has surreptitiously seized 
one of them, and with a touch of his magic wand 
has converted it into a boat, laden as richly as any 
fabled Argosy. Just now it is sailing on the high 
|seas in a fearful storm, and its little captain, or 
| pilot—whichever he is—with earnest face, and 
| knitted, thoughtful brow, is trying to bring it into 
|a safe harbor under the chintz-covered lounge. 
| He has changed—that same little captain. Thy 
light flaxen curls have grown darker, and are 
turning toa ruddy gold. The intensely blue eyes 
are as deep and pellucid as ever; but the lashes 
have lengthened and darkened, until the eyes 
themselves look almost black in their shadow. 
He has lost somewhat of his baby plumpness, an‘ 
his cheeks have in a measure exchanged the deli- 
|eate pink and white coloring, like the lining of a 
| seashell, that so enraptured Hepsibah, for a more 
| robust and boyish hue. Not that he is anything 
but a baby yet in Miss Hepsy’s eyes. Having 
lost, as ghe maintains, full two years of his baby- 
|hood, why shall she not lengthen that blessed 
| period at the other end? It is only out of defer- 
ence to Captain David’s earnest expostulations, 
not to say ridicule, that she has at last consented 
| to his exchanging petticoats for trousers. 
As for her, it is as Tryphena has said. She has 
certainly grown no older since we saw her last. 
| She is plumper and fairer. The hungry yearning 
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kas died out of her eyes. Her heart has drank at 
the new fountain of love so suddenly opened for 
her in the wilderness, and its thirst is satisfied. 

“Come in,’ said the gentle voice, for which 
they hardly waited; and they obeyed. 

Tryphena did not know it, or all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men could not have 
drawn her across-lots into Hepsibah’s presence. 
But her eyes were still red with weeping, and her 
whole face bore traces of tears. Unfortunately 
she did not belong to the race of mythical heroines 
who ean shed rivers of those briny drops and be 
shaken by convulsive storms of woe, and the next 
instant lift faces as pure and calm as lilies, undis- 
figured by red noses, flushed eyebrows, and swol- 
len cheeks, 

Hepsibah noticed it at once, and with quick 
sympathy sprang to greet her. 


“Oh, what has happened?” she cried. “ Are 


you in trouble, dear child? have you heard bad | 


news? What is it, Tryphena?” 

Her guests, one of them at least, answered her 
greeting with a look of astonishment. 

“How did you know?” she said. “Oh!” and 
she quickly drew her hand over her face. “I 
didn’t think! Phosy Greenough, what did you 
let me come over here for, looking like an old 
goose, or a cry-baby? I expect I’m a sight to 
behold! It’s so long since I'd made a fool of my- 
self that I forgot I never could have the blessed 
privilege o’ crying without showing it a fortnight 
afterwards.”’ 


“Never mind that,’’ answered Hepsibah, ‘TI 


am only glad you came to me at once, if you are 
troubled about anything. Now sit right down 
here in brother David's chair, put your feet on 
this footstool, and tell me all about it.”’ 

“Where is the captain? Will he be in to catch 
me at it?” 

“Oh, no! there’s no fear of that. He’s gone off 
somewhere.”’ 


“ Brother David went ’way off with Bolivar—to | 
ride—in the buggy—and I couldn’t go—but he’s | when we first had him--and David liked it. 


going to bring me a book—with pictures in it,”’ 
came in detached sentences from behind the 
lounge, where Karl was navigating his boat. ‘O 
Aunt Hepsy! come, quick! quick! They'll all 
be drowned!’ he cried, in eager tones of dis- | 
tress, | 
“TI guess not,’ Aunt Hepsy answered, care- | 
lessly. ‘“‘ Pick ’em up, Karl, and put’em in the | 
boat again.”’ 


“It isn’t a boat!’ he cried. “It’s a big ship— 


one of the ships of Tarshish! and they’re all in| 
the water drowning—‘the gold, and the silver, 
and the ivory, and the apes, and the pea-| 
cocks!” 

Hepsibah laughed as she wheeled out the lounge, 
which stood across a corner, and rescued Karl’s | 


treasures, viz.: two or three colored stones, and 
some animals from his ‘‘ Noah's ark,” from the | 
vasty deep, and put them in the slipper again. 
“There!’’ she said, ‘‘they’re all safe now, sail 
away !”’ Ag, 
“No, no!” he persisted. ‘There’s one pea- | 
cock gone—the most beautiful one! It'll be, 
drowned ! it'll be drowned, Aunt Hepsy!” 





The stray bird--which proved to be a very poor 
semblance of a crow—was at last found beneath 
one of the castors, and peace was restored. 

“What upon earth!’ exclaimed Tryphena, 
utterly oblivious of her own affairs. ‘‘ What is 
that boy up to, now? ‘Ships of Tarshish!’”’ 

“Weil, I never!’ observed Tryphosa, pro- 
foundly. 

“Oh, it’s nothing urcommon,” said Hepsibah. 
‘Everything that child sees, or hears, or dreams, 
even, goes into his plays; and his plays are so 
real to him. It almost troubles me, sometimes. 
I never saw anything like it.” 

‘“‘ But ‘ships of Tarshish!’” | 

“That's easily accounted for. He is very fond 
of Bible stories, and I’ve been reading to him 
about the building of the Temple. Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba have been playing with him 
all day, and now I suppose he is one of the king’s 
captains carrying treasures from Tarshish to 
Jerusalem.” 

* That beats all I ever heard of,’ said Tryphena. 
“T didn’t know children was so curious, Are 
they all so?” 

**No, I don’t know that all are. I only know 
about Karl,’ she answered, lowering her voice 
that he might not hear, ‘Still, I can remember a 
great deal about my own childhood, and about 
|some of my brothers and sisters. He is not at all 

what we were. We never went on as he does. 
Things enter into his life so, and take such hold 
of him!’ she went on, musingly. ‘‘ What do you 
think? This morning he did not want to drink 
| his milk out of his china mug because, as he said, 
| all the drinking vessels in King Solomon’s house 
| Were made of gold—and he wanted a gold cup! 
| Brother David bought him off with the promise of 
a picture-book.”’ 

‘Is that child going to call the captain ‘ brother 
David’ all his life?’’ asked Pheny, laughing. ‘“ It 
| sounds so queer.”’ 

“T suppose so, if I do. 





He caught it from me 
He 
wouldn't let me teach him anything else. Maybe 
he’ll outgrow it by and by.” 

“*“Uncle David’ would be just the thing,”’ sug- 
gested Tryphosa, “especially as he calls you 
‘Aunt Hepsy.’”’ 

“‘T don’t know that I quite understand the cap- 
tain’s feeling about it,’ replied Hepsibah. “‘ He 
loves Karl with all his heart; but, somehow, he 
seems to feel as if he belonged to a different race 
of beings. He says the child isn’t a Morris, and 
isn’t like the Morrises, and we mustn’t try to 
make him one, That is the reason we did not 
have him take our name.” 

** But—but,”’ said Tryphena, not quite knowing 
how to express her thought, ‘‘but ‘brother’ 
sounds as if you were closer related than ‘ uncle,’ 


| don’t it?” 


Hepsibah smiled. ‘I don’t think there’s much 


|to choose, myself. But David has an idea that 


Karl might be taken for his nephew, whereas any 
one would know at once that he could not be his 
brother—and consequently that ‘brother David’ 
was only,a sort of pet name. It is only a notion 
of his, any way.” 
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There was a moment's pause, and Tryphena’s 
thoughts reverted to her own affairs, 

““We—we are going to have a litile girl over to 
our house,’’ she said. 

‘* A little girl! What?—to stay?” 

** Yes—I suppose so. That’s what we came over 
for—to tell you about it. We wanted you to 
know.” 

Hepsibah was too sensitive, too open to all 
spiritual influences, not to feel at once that the 
news she was imparting was anything but joyful 
to Tryphena. So she said quietly, feeling her 
way, as it were: ** And I shall be glad to know all 
about it, What has happened, Tryphena?’”’ 

It did not take long to tell the story. When a 
new planet gleams forth from amid the constella- 
tions, when a star fais from the heavens, when a 
nation is blotted out in a day, when a life is at 
stake, when the fate of a soul hangs in the balance, 
or immortal interests are in jeopardy, it takes no 
longer to tell of it than it does to say that the 
weeds are growing in the garden, or that the yel- 
low grain is ripe for harvesting! 

‘‘T can only be glad for you, girls,’’ Hepsibah 
said at length, when Tryphena settled back in her 
chair; “glad for you, and glad for the child who 
is to find a peaceful home with her father’s kins- 
folk. You don’t know what a blessing Karl has 
been to me—how much happier I have been!” 

“Yes, we do. We were talking about it just 
this very afternoon—before the letter came. But, 
Miss Hepsy, it make a difference. Popsy and I 
don’t need any new-comers. Our house ain’t big 
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enough—nor our hearts either, I'm afraid,’ she | 
added, with a forced laugh, that had no merri- | 
ment in it. 

‘Houses and hearts are like India rubber. 
They stretch wonderfully. The child won’t come | 
between you at first, girls, she is so young. By | 
the time she grows older you will have made a| 
place for her, I feel sure. 

There was silence for afew moments. The fire 
burned low, twilight was falling softly, and be-| 
hind the lounge, under Karl’s watchful eye, the 
ships of Tarshish were sailing straight into Jersu- 
salem without creak of cordage or rattle of} 
spar. 

‘There's another thing, Miss Hepsy,” said Try- 
phena, after awhile. ‘*‘ Maybe you've forgotten it, 
but I never have; and ittroubles me. Something 
you said once.” 

‘Something I said? What is it? TI’ll take it 
all back if I can.’’ And Hepsibah smiled as she | 
turned her gentle face toward Tryphena, who sat 
leaning forward, with both hands on her knees, 
gazing straight into the fire. | 

“It’s what you said the night after you made up 
your mind about keeping Karl. About loving 
him. I remember the very words. You said you 
would not dare to lay hands on him if you didn’t | 
love him; that you should feel as David must} 
have felt when he meddled with the showbread. 
You see the words made a kind of an impression 
on me, with the way you looked, and all, and I 
hain’t forgot ’em.”’ 

Hepsibah did not answer for a minute. She | 
saw the point at once, and was, if the truth must | 


” 


be told, a little at a loss what to say. Pretty soon 
Tryphena went on. 

* Now I don’t know as I love this child that’s 
coming to us next week a mite. I s’pose I don’t. 
I never set eyes on her in all my born days, and | 
never agreed first-rate with her mother. I don’t 
want to say anything against the dead, but John’s 
wife she never did do just right by his folks; she 
didn’t even send us word about the funeral; and 
somehow, whenever I’ve thought about the little 
girl, it’s Seemed as if she was Fan’s child ever so 
much more’n she was John’s. And that’s ql! 
there is about it; and I’m awful afraid I hain’t s» 
much affection for her as I’d ought to have.” 

“The circumstances are so very different,” an. 
swered Hepsibah at last, “that you cannot judge 
yourself by the rule I applied to myself. Your 
duty in this case is clear. The child is your own 
kith and kin, and whether you will take care of it 
or not, does not seem to be a matter of choice, It 
is settled for you already. God and nature have 
settled it.” 

‘“* But if I don’t love her?” persisted Tryphena. 
“*T say J, for there’s no fear about Phosy. She 
loves every stray kitten.”’ 

“If you don’t love her now, you will after 
awhile. You can’t helpit. And don’t fret about 
your feelings. If you only do what is right, the 
feeling will come in its own good time. I wouldn't 
worry about it.” 

Tryphena drew a long breath, and straightened 
herself up. ‘ Well, I feel better already. I didn't 
know but you'd think it was a sin, a sort of sacri- 
lege, for me to take the child, and try to do for 
her, unless I felt as if it was a blessed privilege, 
and was just ready to eat her up. But then— 
there’s all I said about the dreadful responsibility 
and cutting my throat, and all that! Strange how 
things do come round and turn about in this 
I do declare it ain’t safe to say anything 
You're sure to be taken up, first or 


world. 
whatever. 
last.”’ 
“Haunted by the ghosts of our own words? 
We all are, more or less, I suspect. But very often 
God is kinder to us than our own thoughts and 
wishes, and I hope that in a year from now you 
will tell me you are as happy with your little girl 
as Iam with my little boy. I believe you will.” 
“** Hepsy’s boy,’ ‘ Hepsy’s boy,’ ’”’ sang Karl, in 
a child’s shrill treble, as he crawled out from 
under the lounge, with the slipper, the colored 
stones and the animals. Catching sight of Try- 
phena, he dropped them on the floor in an instant. 
“Oh! have you brought my pantaloons, Pheny? 


Mv trousers—my trousers like brother David's?” 


“Do you want ’°em? Come show me the ship 
of Tarshish, then, right away.” 

“Oh, pshaw! That isn’t a ship! It’s only an 
old slipper. The real ship went sailing into Jera- 
salem, way off miles and miles from here.” 

“ And where’s the gold, and the ivory, and the 
peacocks ?”’ 

He looked contemptuonsly at the little heap of 
rubbish at his feet. ‘‘And the silver, and the 


apes?”’ he added, with a child’s quick memory of 


details. ‘‘Oh, they’re all in the beautiful ship. 
It’s loaded with them—way up high! The sails 
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are white when the sun shines, and the sea is blue, ‘““Why, I rather like it,” she said, ‘It sounds 


and the peacocks spread their tails and the apes— | kind of grand and wealthy,” 

they're kind of mankeys, you know’’—he ex-| ‘“Humph! Grand and wealthy and nothing tw 

plained ; “the apes climb up in the rigging, and | back it—that’s just the very trouble. It all comes 

make the sailors laugh.’ |of Fan’s high notions. I wish the child’s name 
“Did Lever!’ exclaimed Tryphena, ‘ What is} was Polly or Sally. Imagine me calling ‘ Wini- 

the rigging, you little monkey, you?” | fred Leonora! Winifred Leonora! bring in a bas- 

“Oh! it’s just ropes and things,”’ he answered, ket o’ chips!’ or, ‘ Winifred Leonora! it’s time to 
nonchalantly. ‘‘But I’m not a monkey, Miss | Be after the cow!’ How does that sound?” 
'Pheny.” “ll tell you when I hear you say it in dead 

“ What are you then?” }earnest. Folks call her Winny, I guess, most 

“Why, I’m ‘ Hepsy’s boy.’”’ generally; and I don’t know as that sounds any 

“And how did you know about the rig-| more high and mighty than Pheny and Phosy. I 
ging?” | do suppose the majority of people think we've got 
‘Sawa picture in a big book and Aunt wey’ | just the queerest names,’’ she continued, medita- 
‘splained it tome. Butnow where's my trousers? | tively. ‘* But, somehow, they don’t seem odd to 
| wust have’em on quick, before brother David | mea mite. Mayhe it’s because I’ve had a chance 
comes with the picture-book, for then I shall have | to get used to ’em, though,” 
that to ’tend to,”’ wx Well, here we are,’ said Pheny, groping for 

| the keyhole, ‘‘and I’m going straight to bed, just 
| a8 soon as ever we've had a cup o’ tea, and washed 
CHAPTER XI. | the dishes, I’m tireder than if I’d been over the 
\HIPS of Tarshish! That does beat me,’’ | washtub all day long.” 

\O said Tryphena, as they walked home in} But long after she supposed Phosy was asleep, 
the dewy darkness. ‘I don’t believe’ I should | Pheny tossed and tumbled, and gave vent to her 
quite know how to get along with such a child as | uneasiness in stifled moans, At length the former 
Karl, I guess he’d scare me. I should fee! as if| gave a faint little sigh and turned over, and the 
there was ghosts around. I hope our little girl | latter at once sat up in bed with an air of relief. 
won't go on so—playing with King Solomon and “ Phosy!”’ 
the Queen o’ Sheby, and loading boats to go to ‘* Well?” 

Jerusalem! I'd rather she’d make cob-houses,| ‘“ Be you asleep?” 

and when she’s put her stones and things into'’em, No,” with a laugh, “it don’t exactly seem to 
just play they was pigs she was raising for mar-|me’tI be. Might as well try to sleep in a hor- 
ket. They’d be some sense in that." jnet’s nest! Liedown,Pheny. You'll catch your 

Tryphosa, who was following close behind, | death.”’ 
partly because, short as it was, the grass was wet,| ‘‘ Phosy!’’ 
partly because they made it a principle not to} ‘‘ Well?” she said again, as her sister’s hand 
ruthlessly trample it down thus interfering with went wandering round in the darkness, and fell 
the captain’s hay crop, and partly because she | upon her shoulder. 
always had, laughed merrily. “You don’t think I’m dreadful wicked and 

“There ain’t much danger,” she said, ‘if she | hard-hearted, do you, Phosy? and that I hain’t 
takes after her father. John had good, straight | got any feelings for my own flesh and blood? I 
common sense—” | expect I’ve talked awfully.” 

“Only when he fell in love with Fan Miller’s | “Why, no, Pheny. I always know that your 
pretty face without stoppin’ to consider other | bark is a great deal worse than your bite, and 
things,’’ interpolated Tryphena, ‘But go on, |make allowance. You'll pet that child to death 
Phosy.”’ | yet, Itllall be right. Lie down now and go to 

“Oh, I was only going to say it wouldn’t trouble | sleep. 
me, either way. I would as lief she’d call her| “I can’t. It seems as if all the blood in my 
rubbish peacocks as pigs. But why don't you} body was in my head, and I can’t stop thinking. 
call her by her name, Pheny, instead of saying | Phosy!’’ 

‘our little girl?’”’ “What?” 

‘Why don’t you?” ‘“ Where will Winifred Leonora have to sleep? 

“ Because—because I was waiting for you—as I | Oh, I didn’t mean to say that,” she said, despair- 
always do. If I should get to Heaven first, I ex- ingly, ‘I’m going to be good! Where will Winny 
pect I should stand stock still at the gate waiting | have to sleep? with you, or with me?” 
for you to come before I went in. I guess it is| ‘With neither of us, you goosey, or with both 
natural to me.’’ ofus. We're going to see Mis’ Frisbee to-morrow 

“Winifred Leonora Greenough!” exclaimed | and borrow a trundle-bed, and in it she'll sleep 
Tryphena, returning to the original question. | as snug as a bug in a rug, and you and I will 

‘To think o’ giving a child, a little, helpless mite sleep here, just as we always have. Don’t you 
of a baby, such a name ‘as that! Try phena and | see? 

Tryphosa are bad enough, goodness knows—but| For once Tryphosa led and Tryphena followed. 
Winifred Leonora!” “IT guess you're going to be a better hand to 

The tone of supreme disgust, not to say con-| manage this affair than I be,’’ said the latter, 
tempt, in which this was said, had the effect of| meekly. ‘If you’ll believe me, I hadn’t as much 
setting Phosy off into another peal of laughter. } 8 thought about a trundle-bed, and I’d been won- 
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dering and wondering! Popsy, we've slept to- 
gether all our lives long, haven’t we?”’ 

* Yes, and there ain’t going to be any change 
now. So lie right down and get warm, Why, 
you're as cold as astone, Pheny—as cold as ice! 
What's the matter with you? Are you going to 
be sick ?”’ 

*“*T—T guess not,” she answered, lying down as 
she felt her sister’s warm arms thrown around 
her. ‘“Good-night, Phosy. Let's go to sleep | 
now.” 

“T’m willing,” said Trvphosa, giving her a little | 
hug. ‘I never knew you to act so before, Pheny. 
If your name was Winifred Leonora, now, and 
you was a fine lady, I should’say you was nerv- | 
ous, Good-night!” 

In ten minutes they were both fast asleep. 

If Tryphena was suffering from an attack of | 
nervousness—and far be it from me to say she was | 
not—she had not entirely recovered from it the | 
next morning. Her eyes were heavy, and her | 
face pale and shrunken, Yet—like many another 
strong aml vigorous woman, who has never known 
the dull torture of wakefulness through the long 
night-watches, who has never been conscious of | 
having a “bone in her back,” or of other ills to | 
which most of the daughters of Eve have fallen 
heir—Tryphena did not believe in nerves. She 
regarded them rather as a factitious device of 
Satan—an apology for weakness and ill-humor. 

“Tf I’m sick, say so,’’ she was wont to say; “if 
I’m cross and ugly, and act as if I was in a con- 
niption fit, and snap and snarl and take on gene- 
rally, why, give the devil his due, and say that, 
But, for mercy’s sake, don’t talk about my nerves! 
Call things by their right names, and don’t say 
when a woman is so ugly you can’t live in the 
house with her that she’s just nervous and irri- 
table !’’ 

So Tryplhosa, as she flew about getting break- 
fast, did not venture to lisp the obnoxious word, 
though she had certain shrewd suspicions, But 
it was the loveliest of spring mornings, when the 
whole air was laden with promise, The little | 
table was a picture, with its spotless cloth, its 
neatly-ordered array of shining, well-kept dishes, 
its real silver teaspoons that had belonged to their 
mother, the pretty glass dish with honey in it, 
and the quaint, old-fashioned teapot, that looked 
as if it might have belonged to the mythical army 
of household utensils that ‘* came over in the May- | 
flower.”” The sisters had their own little dainti 
nesses, if they were two old maids who * worked 
for a living,’ and who sometimes murdered the 
king’s English, When they committed this latter 
crime, be it understood, it was not that they did 
not know better. It was the ferce of habit, and | 
defective early training. 

The baked potatoes were .crisp and golden- 
brown, the bit of fish was broiled to a nicety, the 
little biscuits were like puff-balls, and the tea was | 
irreproachable. By the time she had eaten her 
breakfast, Tryphena felt better, and was able to | 
read Mr. Henry J. Bigelow’s letter for the third 
time, with all her usual equanimity. 

“¢Next week,’ he says,” she remarked, “ but 
he don’t mention the day, This is Friday—no, 
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| And we might 


| good girl’? on one side in 


Saturday, and I shall look for ’em along about 
Wednesday. That'll give us time to get every. 
thing fixed up and in good order, Popsy.”’ ; 

“Mercy!” said Tryphosa, laughing, as she cast 
her eyes around the room. ‘* What are you going 
to fix? There's nothing out of order, as I gee, 
Besides, that child ain't going to know it if you go 
to work and turn the whole house topsy-turvy, 
She ain't big enough to see dirt, if Lhere was any 
which there ain't.”’ 

** But it seems as if we ought to do something to 
get ready for her. To be sure, there's the trundle- 
bed,”’ she added, musingly; ‘that’s something. 
we might 

“T'll make her a rag-doll, such as we used to 
play with, Pheny!" cried Phosy, enthusiastically, 
“She'll be sure to like that. And I'll get Mixs 
Hepsy to paint the face. She knows how.” 

“And I'll tell you what! I'll get her one o’ 


| those tin plates with the alphabet round the edge, 


down to Carter's, We can keep it bright and 
shiny, and if she don’t know her letters she can 
learn ’em while she’s eating! That'll be a real 
good idea,” said Tryphena, who believed in com 
bining the useful with the ag 

“Mis’ Frisbee’ 


eeable, 

glad to lend the 
trundle-bed, promising to send it over early the 
next week when the * men folks’? were going to 
mill, and voluntarily offering the loan of a little, 
The tin plate was bought at Car- 
th the legend, * Fora 
1 wreath of impossible 

Phosy gave up one 


was very 


hi¢h chair also, 
ter’s, and a china mug wi 


was added thereto. 
whole day to the manufacture of the rag-baby, and 
took the flat-headed little manikin over t 


roses, 


then 


| Miss Hepsy to have its face painted. 


(To be continued.) 


"THE REALM OF LIFE. 
MAR, far away tn the distance, 
} Lieth the bounds of life; 
sing sweetness, 


JAeth its pu 
Lieth its 


quick nul atrife! 


Never, its glow enchanting 
Greeted these e) 
Turning toward It eve 


As toa shrouded shrine, 


Once, through the misty distance, 
All on a sea of song, 

Led by a spirit ter 
Drifted my soul alo 


es of mine, 


Nearing the mystic portals, 
Then, from a deep disguise, 

Flooded a light like morning 
Down from her starry eyes, 


Eyes that were like twin oceans 
Troubled with fitful rain; 

Bright as the sky for pleasure, 
Dark as the clouds for pain, 


Faint came a breath of odor, 
Light fell a rhyming tread, 

Rustle of robes ancar me, 
Sudden, and swift, and sped?! 
* * + * * * 


Far, far away in the distance 
Lieth the bounds of life, 
Lieth its pulsing sweetness, 
Lieth its quick'ning strife! 
Kosk GERANIUM, 
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Jaily aud Character. 


POTTSVILLE PAPERS. | now, and I hope you will be as pleased with it as 


; I was, Over her parlor-door was a motto—white 

BE TEPSTERE WAS BUTTS. amaranths set in a background of green moss, 

No, 4. and, though I am not very much in love with 

HAVE been thinking seriously about the} such things, I did really admire that. The motto 
different ways we women manage, and how| was the sentence: *‘ Blessed are the peace-makers,”’ 
easy some of us live, while others seem to What a hint that was to all who entered within 
know of nothing else but drudgery, yes, ‘‘drudg-| the sanctuary of this home—to tattlers, and gos- 
ery” is the word they use, I'd bring my foot | sips, and all who were inclined to talk ‘‘ too much 
I wish I could give you the 


’ 


down emphatically if I'd hear either of these girls| with their mouths,’ 
call any kind of work drudgery to which they put recipe for dyeing moss; I cannot lay my hand on 
their hands in our country home. We believe! it now—but some of you will know what it is. 
that in farmers’ homes all the hard jobs of work Common moss left the natural color will not an- 
can be done in the forenoon and that in the after-| swer, for it fades toa grizzly gray. Lichen peeled 
off fence-rails and rocks will do for a substitute. 


noon the women can dress up nicely, and sew and 
read and do such little chores as are not weari-| It can be stitched on to the pasteboard without 
some, showing and the stems of the amaranths can be 
If there is any extra preparation to be made for| broken off close and sewed on the lichen very 
tea, that can be done with the same fire that cooks | easily. 
the breakfast and dinner. One great annoyance 
in tidy housekeeping is that of not putting things I heard a rap a while ago, and then the cheery 
away in their places; this single fault will give a} voice of one of my neighbors, a kind woman who 
room a slatternly look, and that will make the] was here one day last week when one of the tureen 
housewife feel ill at ease, and untidy, and worried, | covers fell from the table and broke in two pieces. 
and yet she won't know what is the matter, We were so sorry about it, and our neighbor 
Why, I’ve often seen women churning in the| asked, with a laugh, if she might carry it home 
afternoon, instead of morning or evening; iron-| with her and see if she could mend it, I told her 








ing in the afternoon, baking, sweeping and doing| I despised ail cobbled-up dishes, but she might 
jobs that should never be done in that part of the} fix it if she liked, and that it would do to use for 
day at all, unless there had been sickness or some} common purposes, Well, she brought it back 
this morning, and, really, one would have to look 





other good reason for it. 

“T can’t make things look well to-day,” said a! pretty closely to see on the outside that it had ever 
tired woman to me once, not long since, It was} been broken atall. On the inside it shows like a 
one o’clock then, the dinner-table stood with dirty | dark thread. She hesitated when I asked her how 
dishes on it, the lamp was in the window with a| she repaired the damage, twirled her apron, and 
half-knit sock and a ball of yarn; a pair of boots} said her mother paid fifty cents for the recipe, but 
were just inside of the door, and a coat hung on| being as how ’twas me she would tell me the 
the wall behind the cook-stove; the rug beside} secret, and I hurry to tell you women who may 
the stove was awry; the newspapers piled up on} have broken tureen covers, Itwassimply mended 
the stand with some big books on top of some} with a thick solution of gum arabic in which had 
little ones, while her sunbonnet hung on the back] been stirred some finely pulverized plaster of 
of a chair, The floor was clean and white, and} paris. Care should be taken not to let the edges 
the window-panes shone like crystal, but these] get wet after broken, keep them dry and fresh. 
few untidy things gave the roomy kitchen " My neighbor says a dish should not be used fora 





week or two after it has been mended, then it can 


slovenly appearance, 
be washed as before and will be as good as ever, 


We think one’s work can all be done up in the 
forenoon, if managed rightly, then one has the| I did not ask her, but I presume the cement 
long, quiet, restful afternoons in which to read| should be applied immediately after mixing lest it 
and do light work. Women often say, “I can’t) hardens, 
find time to read.” We believe ifa woman wants I don’t know what I would do if it were not for 
to read and loves it she can find the leisure in| my good neighbors. Now, last fall the Baptist 
which to do it. In conversing witha very charm-| association met in Pottsville, and being a member 
ing woman lately, the hard-working wife of a! in good standing, I was one of the delegates from 
farmer and stock-dealer, she said: ‘‘ Why, I can| our church, and my name was printed in the 
work hard all day and enjoy it, cheering myself} minutes, too, as Sister Potts; some of you may 
with the thought of my recompense at night have seen the name and read it, and not have 
reading.”’ known that it meant me, but it really did mean 

And this woman dresses neatly while at work,| me. I dressed up in my best, and wore gloves, 
and keeps her hair smooth and her household in| and a veil, and a neck-ribbon, and carried my 
order, and reads two or three hours every evening.| umbrella and reticule, and represented to the 

I shall always think of her kindly for I learned | utmost of my ability. Father, the deacon, was 
so many new things from her, One item is timely} there, too, and we opened our hearts and our 
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home and invited the brethren to partake of our 
hospitality. 

One day we had three men and five horses; the 
next day two men, four women and eleven horses ; 
and the last day we entertained all horses, I don’t 
know how many. Poor father, he had to tend 
them all himself, and take them out to drink, one 
at a time; some of them were livery horses, jaded, 
and ill-natured, and fiery, and threatening to kick 
him let him do what he would to conciliate, 
Though our barn is a good ways from the house, 
I could hear the poor old man hail out: ** Whay 
there! Whay neow! you pesky!” Some of the 
poor creatures looked as if they’d had nothing to 
eat for two or three days. They looked like Abe's 
horse did once upon a time, Abe was a Dutch- 
man who used to break horses for father long ago. 
One time he brought home one that he had broken, 
and it looked so thin and poor that the deacon, a 
little nettled, said: ‘Abe, what have you been 
feeding this colt?” 

The reply came with a bland, weak grin: “Oh, 
nothin’ but wather!” 

I was speaking of good neighbors. Well, one 
of them, a widow, stayed with the girls during the 
association, and helped them, and that gave me 
entire freedom. One morning we had hash for 
breakfast, and I knew, though there had been 
plenty of boiled beef left from dinner, there was 
not a cooked potato in the house, 
opportunity, | followed one of the girls into the 
pantry to investigate the hash question. Mrs, 
Ricketts had made the hash out of raw minced 


potatoes, and they made a better brear fast than 


though they had been boiled. It was very easily 
done, and by the time the beef and potatoes 
were cooked together with a little water and 
beof fryings, the quality was very much im- 
proved, 

Mrs. Ricketts is the handy woman of our neigh- 
borhood. I must tell you a cute little job of work 
that she did. She is a widow; lives on the Beardsly 
farm in the edge of the woods, where old Father 
Beardsly began more than fifty years ago. Itisa 
very pretty place, in the shade of the old oaks, 


but instead of a spring they have a well at the | 


back door, and no good place to keep milk and 
butter, That poor widow racked her brains con- 
triving some plan to keep the milk in a good, cool 
place. At last she hitonaplan. She dug a hole 
on the shady side of the well-curb, in the hard 
clay, deep enough to put therein a pine box, such 
as you get at dry-goods stores. She put it in so 
deep that only about three inches of the edge of 
tho box came above the ground. Then she filled 
in all about it the cold, stiff clay, nailed a cover 
half way over the top, and the other half was a lid 
put on with leather hinges. It shut up nicely, 
and made a good fit. In this box she put a fresh 
pail of water every morning, noon and night, and 
kept her crocks of milk and butter init. It was 
shaded from the sun all day, and answered the 
purpose for which it was designed most admirably. 
All the drawback to its convenience that I could 
see was the dipping out of the water when she 
wanted to change it, and when I told her so she 
laughed good-yaturedly, and repeated the first 


When I had | 
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line of the familiar school-boy speech: ‘ ‘There ig 
no excellence without great labor.”’ 

This spring she intends planting vines all about 
her little milk-house, so as to have it completely 
shut away from the warm summer winds, 

It is surprising the wonderful things a woman 
can do ‘all herself,’’ if she is a little bit ingenious 
and has tools to work with. Why, that woman 
keeps all their shoes in good repair with a few 
lasts, awls, wax-ends, and such things, and she 
says any poor woman could do the same, And 
| tinware! why she can mend tinware just likea 

boy who learns his trade with a first-rate tinner, 
The last time we washed—or the girls, I should 
|say, ‘cause I don’t have to do such work any 
| more our boiler sprang a leak, a little fine jet 
}came spinning out at one side, and the boiler had 
to be emptied immediately, I told Lily to carry 
it over to Mrs. Ricketts to mend, and we would 
pay her the same that we paid at the village shop. 

What do you think? The woman wouldn't 
touch a cent for pay, and when Lily came home 
she sent me the recipe, and said if we'd known 
what to have done, and had kept the material on 
hands, we could have mended the boiler and not 
delayed the washing twenty minutes. 

V’ll give you the recipe, and then we'll all be 
tinkers ourselves, I don't know whether Dame 
Ricketts allows me to make it public or not, but 
I'll not enjoy the secret half so well unless you 
forty thousand women triends are as wise as I am 
myself, 

Into an old bow] or earthen dish put a few small 
pieces of zinc—the kind you have under your 
kitchen stove—then pour on them an ounce of 
muriatic acid, It will effervesce; after which put 
it away in a bottle corked tight, in a safe place, 
out of the reach of children, Buy ten cents’ worth 
of solder, which will last a year or two, and you 
can get an old soldering-iron for a dime or twenty 
cents at the tinner’s, Put these things in a little 
| wallet together, and keep them in a certain place, 
| When ready to mend, scrape the tinware clean and 
| bright around where it is to be mended, rub some 
| of the liquor on it with a stick, lay on a piece of 
solder, and hold it over a lighted candle till it 
jmmelts, if you have no soldering-iron, but if you 

have, heat it hot and rub over the lump of solder, 
}and the work is done, If mending a big leak, lay 
| over it a little square bit of tin, put on some of the 
| liquid and solder, and proceed as directed. Be 
eareful in handling the muriatic acid and not get 
it on your clothing or on your hands. 

I hope Mrs, Ricketts’s recipe will benefit many 
who do not live neara tin-shop. Nothing irritates 
a woman much more than leaky tinware. I know 
that from my own experience. 

The deacon and his boys used to take every- 
thing so coolly if it did not touch them personally. 
They didn’t care if our washboiler leaked as badly 











as the forty-nine sieves carried by the doomed 
daughters of Darraus. We lived five miles from 
a shop; and I very well remember one time, when 
driven to desperation almost, I got a woman to 
stay with the three little ones, and I walked to the 





shop and home again with a jingling load of tin- 
ware on my back. The wrinkles were coming in 





LIFE 


my forehead from this thorn that annoyed me 
daily, and it was the last alternative. I started 
early in the morning and made the round trip 
before one o'clock. I always was proud to be 
known as the daughter of Deacon Potts, but that 
day I scorned the old blue blood of the Pottses, 
and when dear old Dr, Fuller, the leading man of 
the village, touched his hat, and the kind, genial 
face lighted up so cordially as he said: ‘I have 
surely met you somewhere, miss, your counte- 
nance is familiar,’’ I looked fishy and glum and 
said: ‘My name is Smith—Defiance Smith, my 
father lives out on Pine Run."’ He apologized 
and walked away looking perplexed. I was not 
ashamed of my errand, I was grieved to think 
that I was obliged to bear the burden that right- 
fully belonged to the horses idly grazing in the 
fields. 


te 


Let me see. I want to talk timely topics, some- 
thing that will benefit and do you good. Oh, well 
then, I must not forget to tell you what pretty 
home adornments you can make out of that luxu- 
riant vine, the Maderia! It will soon be time to 
plant the roots in a box, which you will keep in 
your kitchen or pantry until the proper time for 
growing out-doors. If you want something pretty 
then to move in-doors and gladden your eyes and 
heart from August until March, or longer, set out 
some of the roots a little ways apart, so that the 
vine will run straight, instead of reaching out to 
the right and the left. Let it run directly up on a 
string, so as to form a strong, healthy vine full of 


thick, glossy leaves, unless you wish it to thicken 
and throw out side branches, if so you must pinch 


wf the top. I trained one purposely last summer 
to stand in a conspicuous corner of our sitting- 
room where a door opened on each side into dif- 
ferent rooms. It filled that corner full and ran 
from the floor up to the ceiling. The leaves were 
large and abundant and overlapping, a glossy 
green that was very beautiful to look upon. I 
took it out of the ground in August. The roots 
are 80 small that they are very easily lifted, and if 
keptin adark room two or three days, will flourish 
as well in-doors as out. We also had a vine on 
each side of a window-sill trained up to meet at 
the top. I know of no adornment so cheaply and 
easily obtained as this. 

If ferns are removed early in the spring from 
their haunts in the wildwood they should be set 
in the same kind of soil in which they grew. A 


very unsightly, little, gray, woolly-looking fern, if 


lifted now and properly cared for, will trebly re- 
pay any woman for the trouble. 

We have gathered them on brook-side banks 
when the snow lay in patches on slopes facing the 
north, when our fingers were purple with the 
cold, put them in a moderately warm place and 
watched them slowly unfold and softly change 
their ugly, dingy gray for dainty emerald. 

Make up your minds now about the flowers, and 
shrubs, and vines, and house-plants that you will 
want for next summer, I generally buy a new 
supply of house-plants every spring; but two 
dolars express charges on a box of plants grow- 
ing in pots seems useless, and this time I will get 
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some in a box the roots packed in wet moss, fine 
growing ones ready to bloom. The roots and foli- 
age are not damaged in this manner of transpor- 
tation, perhaps some of the lower and larger leaves 
may be broken, nothing more. 

While I write this, the girls are caring for the 
dried beef. It is very nice, and I did not want it 
to dry hard, so they pack the pieces down in oats, 
and will stand the keg in a cool, airy place. I 
find this the best way of keeping beef. Let it dry 
just enough, and when it is right, put it away, for 
if neglected it will become hard, and flinty, and 
tasteless, 


Cousin Marian stayed here last night. Her 
father was going over to the Willows to Deacon 
Smith’s and she came this far with him in the 
little wagon. Her birthday was on the first of the 
month, and her family always make such days 
happy by giving presents. When we asked her 
what she got, she laughed long and loud, and said, 
** Do guess !”’ 

I knew what the laugh meant, her father and 
mother and five brothers and herself constitute 
the Smith family, and I knew in a minute that the 
brothers had given presents like men always do, 
something not appropriate. 

Well, her father had given her a cow and calf; 
Henry aswarm of bees; John a heavy gold ring, 
the kind drovers always wear prominently ; Mark 
one of those little silk net adornments that were 
thrust upon the fashionable world four or five 
years ago, but were too ugly to be-adopted; Seth 
a bead work-bag and a worm made of vegetable 
ivory; and Levi bought her a narrow lace collar, 
real cluny, very nice, but not worn at all now. 
Her mother’s gift was a pattern of good lustrous 
black alpaca for a nice dress, 

How she did laugh over the boys’ presents! the 
dear fellows didn’t know that they were all giving 
gifts that were of no value to her, and she had to 
seem pleased, too, 

How much better to have given a dozen yards of 
calico cambric for a dress, a pair of substantial 
yet elegant shoes, a web of Lonsdale muslin, a 
half dozen pairs of hose, or, Ida added, a nice 
large pan to wash dishes in, or a pair of rubber 
gloves to wear while gardening, blacking the 
stoves or sweeping the door-yard. 

The dear men are always giving their wives and 
daughters presents, the world over, and it is really 
funny to watch the performance and see how good 
they feel, and how grateful the women appear, 
while their spirits are groaning within them, I 
saw a man once present a woman with a pair of 
spectacles for a birthday Gift, and she thirty-three 
years old, as sound asa dollar and not thinking 
of wearing glasses for another thirty-three years 
at least. She smiled and tried to appear pleased 
and flattered, and though her face was one that 
always obeyed her will, it must have rebelled that 
time, for the next day the donor sent a note and 
redeemed his gift. Another woman, older than 
my friend, a woman as thin and bony as an old 
setting hen, was twice the recipient of a pair of 
costly bracelets, Both times she looked at them 
and laughingly said: “‘ Ah, if I dared exchange 
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them for ninepence muslin, or calf-skin shoes, or 
domestic gingham, how gladly I would do it!” 

*“*Come and see what pa gave me for my birth- 
day present,’’ said a lady to me once, as she whis- 
pered and pinched my arm gently, and drew me 
into her bed-room, 

It was a dress pattern, something fine and soft, | 
and of elegant material, with stripes of gay colors | 
as wide as two of my fingers, 

How perplexed her face did look as she lifted | 
her dress and showed me her skirt that she had | 
carefully mended and kept nice as long as possi- | 
ble. 

“*T did so need something good, and substantial, 
and serviceable, now that the cold weather 
coming on,’ said she; “and this is my best 
everyday skirt. If pa had only hinted to me 
what he intended getting! I could have laid out 
the money that he paid for this in so many things | 
really needful. I wish I had the worth of it in| 
muslin, and flannel, and stocking yarn.”’ 

If men, instead of buying gifts, would give the 
amount in money to their wives, it would be more 
highly esteemed, and they could do so much more | 
good with it. 

‘*Only think, Pipsey,’’ said this woman, ‘of me | 
wearing astriped dress! The colors are too gay, 
and I am too tall, and I don’t know what I can do 
with it, My husband is so sensitive, too, that I 
dare not even hint to him of his mistake, for fear 
of hurting his feelings. Well, well,’’ she sighed, 
as she laid it away in the bottom of her trunk. 

Now you women who read this will understand | 
the case exactly. You have been there. You 
may have laid away an elegant book, or dress, or 
gift, as unsuited to yourself, or your tastes, or 
means, and sighed for the common necessities of 
life instead. 


is 


I go to the office every evening after supper, 
unless the weather is exceedingly bad, then father 
goes. While I am gone we let the fire go out in 
the kitchen, so the deacon can lay it for morning, 
and we all move into my room and spend the | 
evening there. 

We had such a pleasant time after I came home | 
from the office last night. Among the news was | 
a fat, double letter for Ida, which I put in the bot- 
tom of my pocket; some papers and a package of | 
Appleton’s Journal for Lily, which I had ordered 
on the sly to delight and surprise her. They were | 
wrongly directed, so I said in a nosey way: “Is 
there an old lady here by the name of Lizzie M. 
Potts?” 

“Try me, try me and see!’’ said she, jump- 
ing up. r 

Afterwhile I said: ‘‘Ida, put your hand ’way 
down in my pocket, and if you find anything be- 
side a thimble and a knife you can have it.” 

Then she fished out the letter—such a royal one, 
of nine juicy pages. It was from Helen, a girl we 
all love very dearly, now in the far West. She is 
a poor girl, who makes her own living teaching 
penmanship, goes from place to place as bright as 
a robin, and everybody loves her and feels gladder 
for her presence. 

Such a letter! 








So newsy and so like a good 


| father laughed like a girl. 


story. She told about the family with whom she 
is boarding, and she did it in a way that made 
love the widowed mother and every boy and gir] 
in the family. They are all so kind, and good, 
and well-éducated, and generous, and handsome 
Then she told of her school, and the great concer: 
in the neighborhood, and the wedding which she 
attended, and what she wore, and who her partner 
was, and how the bride was dressed, and the bride- 
groom ; and it was told in such a charming, natural 
Way. 

We all felt so good after hearing the letter; even 


Us 


After we’d made our 
comments, and added, ‘*‘ Dear Helen!” and * Poor 
Helen!’ and ‘*Good Helen!’ the deacon said, 
man-fashion: ‘I hope Hellin will pick up a good 
husband out West.”’ 

Ah, I guess father wished he’d not said that! 
He might as well have thrust his white head into 
a hornet’s nest, for we three attacked him front, 


j}and right, and left. 


Hlelen marry a man! Then we told him some 
of the adventures she had told us, not bitterly, 
but with the jolliest of laughter. We admire the 


| person who can turn her pitiful stories and mis- 


haps into jollity; who can, like the bee, extract 
sweetness from the poisonous herb. 

Helen is not a man-hater; on the contrary, she 
believes in good men, and is proud of their success 
and attainments; but she said she never yet found 


}a good opening for constant and paying employ- 


ment in which a man did not step in and push her 
aside and take the place himself. 

I knew this to be a fact, because I once endea- 
vored to get her a good situation, and had the 
promise of it, almost sure, and a man, standing 
head and shoulders above his fellows—a man who 
received fifty dollars where Helen did not get one 
—looked me unblushingly in the eyes and said: 
“Your recommendation secured the position for 
her, but I persuaded them to get a man instead,”’ 

I said: “ Didn’t you know she was a penniless 
orphan, one competent to fill the place, and a girl 
of unblemished character? How could you do 
so?” 

“Oh, I thought a man ought to have the place,” 
was his reply. 

One time she was engaged as bookkeeper ata 
good salary, and a poor man went to her and 
whined piteously, and sniffed, and like a noble 
woman she stepped aside out of his way. She 
always hires her boarding, she won’t be any one’s 
cousin. 

We told the deacon a dozen little incidents of 
how men had crowded between her and lucrative 
positions, and he concluded with us that Helen 
was not a marrying woman. 

I learned from her how much wiser and better 
it is to take things coolly, and make the best of 
untoward circumstances, to see something to 
laugh over instead of crying, and to guard well 
the heart, and not allow bitterness to creep in and 
blacken and destroy. Helen’s laugh was always 
full of good cheer; it did me good, like a medi- 
cine, I presume she never would have told us of 
these unkindly freaks of fortune had I not led her 
blindly into my confidence, I never dreamed 
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that the bright, laughing girl Helen had ever seen | 
hours of despondency, or that ‘man’s inhumanity” | 
had given.her cause to mourn his selfishness. I would | 
rather have her autobiography than that of any actress 
or public woman in whom I am interested; but she is 
one of those whose biography will never be written; 





one of the quiet, patient, sweet-souled, blessed women 


| who throng the earth, but whose names and deeds are 


known only to the few. She is one of that class of 
heroes of whom the world, eager, and blatant, and 
bowing down to idols of clay, knows nothing; but in 
cosey home circles she is Saint Helen. 
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' THE YOUNG CAROL-SINGER OF EISENACH. 
(See Frontispiece.) 
ET me tell you the true story of a German carol- 
| Po singer. 

In the town of Magdeburg, a long time ago, 
there might have been seen a group of hungry lads 
singing in the streets and before the doors of houses for 
a morsel of bread or a small coin. 

But they were no common beggar-boys, too lazy to 
follow some useful and honest employment, and try- 
ing to get through the time as easily as they could. 
No; the clear, open expression of their countenances 
told that they were youths of earnestness of purpose 
and of firm resolution, struggling bravely with ad- 
versity, and trying to work their way through many 
difficulties to useful and honorable positions in the 
busy world into which we are all sent todo good. For 
they were scholars at the famous school at Magdeburg, 
then taught by the Franciscan monks, Having learned 
all that they could at the schools of their several native 
villages, they had been sent to Magdeburg to learn still 
more, 

But they had to work their own way. They were not 
sent off in cabs or carriages, with carefully-packed 
trunks, and lots of jam and tarts, and well-filled purses, 
for they were the sons of very poor parents. A father's 
blessing, a mother's kiss, and a small bundle of clean, 
carefully-patched clothes, were all that they had to set 
out with. They had not even a little Bible to clasp to 
their bosom as the last gift of the dear mother left be- 
hind; for in those days it was a very rare book, known 

‘ only to a few, and read by still fewer; for it was written 
in Latin and Greek, and men had to be good scholars 
to be able to make it out when it came within their 
reach, which was, however, but seldom, 

With only a few pence to buy their first meal or two, 
these lads had not only to go to school, but to support 
themselves while there. All the bread that they ate, 
all the clothes that they wore, and all the books that 
they required, had to be paid for, and the money had 
first to be earned. 

So, before the school doors were opened they had to. 
be up in the morning, and out in the town, to try if 
they could get a penny by running an errand, or doing 
any little thing for the busy folks that were astir. And 
in the evening, when lessons were over, they had to 
do the same again. Andif they could not earn any- 
thing—well, they must begin lessons weary, and cold, 
and hungry; for there was no one to help them; they 
were alone. 

But these hardships only made the lads more diligent 
scholars; for they learned to prize the knowledge they 
had to strive so hard for, and to make goo¢ use of the 
little time they might be able to spend at school. 

But it was sometimes no easy matter for friendless 
lads in a strange town, however anxious or willing, to 
get errands to run, or work to do; and so, as they must 
have bread, they often ventured into the streets to 
sing, that they might live, 

And an interesting group they were, singing no idle 
songs, but beautiful hymns, and pretty: Christmas 
carols, while their youthful, earnest faces touched the 
hearts of many who stopped to listen. 

Above tbe rest rose the clear, sweet voice of one of 





the group who, though counted perhaps amongst the 
poorest lads ol Saxony, was one of the bravest, one of 
the best, and one of the most diligent, whose name was 
to become famous, and to be handed down from gene- 
ration to generation, 

He had come up with another promising lad from 
the village of Mansfeld, where lived his father and 
mother—poor folks, who had to work hard to fill the 
hungry mouths of all the little ones at home, and who 
could spare nothing for the lad of fourteen, who was 
thought old enough to make his own way, having good 
abilities, a great love of learning, and a brave heart to 
persevere amid difficulties and privations. What cared 
he for the frost or the snow, the hail or the rain, or the 
burning hot sun? Out be turned in all weathers, and 
to him a crust of dry bread was a sweet morsel—for did 
it not enable him to continue so much the longer at 
schoo! ? 

But he was not forgotten at home, His father and 
mother often thought of him, and wondered how he 
was getting on, and inquired of every one who came 
from Magdeburg if they had heard about their son. 
And when the story of his privations came to their 
ears, they took him from Magdeburg, and sent him to 
a school ata town called Eisenach; for they had rela- 
tions there, and naturally hoped that some of them 
might put their boy in the way of earning a living. 

But no such good fortune attended him, At Eisenach 
the lad fared no better than he had done at Magdeburg. 
His relations could not, or did not, help him, and he 
could get little or no work todo. When he went along 
with other boys, or alone, to sing as before, he was 
often coldly or rudely repulsed; and many a night he 
had to go to bed without supper, or the hope of a bite 
for breakfast. 

And this continued, till one day the poor lad felt that 
he could endure it no longer, for something to eat he 
must have, however coarse it might be. Hungry and 
faint, he resorted for the last time to carol-singing; but 
one door after another was sent to with a bang, right 
in his face, till he*suddenly stopped, feeling quite sad. 
What must he do? he wondered. But the good Father 
in Heaven looked down in pity on the lonely, helpless 
lad in the cold streets of Eisenach, as He had looked 
down on Ishmael and Jacob when they were in distress. 

The young carol-singer was only to be tried. He was 
to be taught to bear hardships in his youthful days 
that he might be strong to endure when a man; but he 
was not to be forsaken, 

Just as water was provided for the dying Ishmael, 
and the vision of beautiful angels going up and down 
the ladder was sent to comfort the wanderer Jacob, so 
God put it into the heart of a good woman, who lived 
at Eisenach, and who had been struck by the sweet 
voice of the youth singing in the choir, to have pity or 
the poor, hungry scholar in the cold, deserted street. 

No sooner was the last door rudely closed upon him, 
than another was opened, and out peeped a kindly 
face, and a gentle hand beckoned him in. 

In a moment the invitation was accepted. The trem- 
bling lad was taken in, and the good Ursula Cotta—for 
that was the name of his benefactress—led him to the 
cheerful fire, and brought him something to eat. 

From that time he was never again to wander hungry 
and homeless, So pleased was Conrad Cotta—Ursula’s 
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husband—with the quiet, thoughtful ways of the lad, 
that in a few days he was received into their home as 
au adopted son. Anda very happy home it proved to 
be. No longer compelled in his spare time to sing for 
a bit of dry bread, but carefully and lovingly provided 


for, he exerted all his power to please the worthy couple 


ee 


deburg and Eisenach was Martin Luther, afterwards 
the celebrated Reformer. And you will be pleased to 
hear that in prosperous days he did not forget the 
happy home at Kisenach, but, when he was a great 
doctor, received into his own home a son of Conrad and 
Ursula Cotta; and the remembrance of the kindness 


who so kindly sheltered him, To the delight of his| they had shown him just in the time of sorest need, 
new mother, he learned to play both the flute and the ever after strengthening his trust in the good Father 
lute, and composed not only his own tunes, but the | who never forsakes those who put their trust in Him 


words he sang to them. 

So he was saved from working in the mines at Mans- 
feld, and became, as every one expected, a great scholar 
and a famous professor at the university at Witten- 
berg. He became not merely a clever scholar, but a 
good and earnest Christian, and the leader of the great 
Reformation that in the sixteenth century extended to 
many lands. For the poor scholar and singer of Mag- 


in hours of darkness and sorrow as well as in those of 
ease, comfort and pleasure. He guards his children at 
| all times; remember— 


“There is a day of sunny rest, 
| For every dark and troubled night; 
| And grief may bide an evening guest, 
{ 


' But joy shall come with early light,” 


' 
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FROM MY CORNER. 


BY LICHEN, 
No, 4, 

HE world és beautiful—notwithstanding what 
some weary, dissatisfied ones may say—when we 
go out from our own cares, and vexations, and 

troubles, and look over the broad expanse of earth and 
sky. God’s world, made by Him, it must be beautiful. 
It is only man’s wrong-doing, or people’s own failure 
to understand what life is for, or to live it right, which 
has made it a sad place for some to dwell, 

Yesterday, oppressed with a shadow of gloom which 


was hovering near, I went out with a friend to see | 


what I could find to enjoy. We drove down a long, 
gently-sloping hill, which oterlooked the town and 
river, and afforded a prospect which a painter might 


delight to look upon. How the warm sunshine glowed 


on every living thing, and the waters sparkled and 
glistened in its light, and the blue mountains far away 
lifted their heads toward the sky, where white fleecy 
clouds floated over. Everything in nature said, “The 
earth is good! The Lord is good!” and my heart soon 
responded, 

There is nothing much better for us in seasons of 
mental gloom than to let nature speak to our hearts. 
She is a wise and silent sympathizer, and she lives so 
near to the Creator that it is as His voice speaking 
through her. If the spiritual part.of our lives was in 
our thoughts as much as it ought to be, these beautiful 
things in nature would often remind us of their pro- 
totypes in the other world. The mountains would 
speak to us of those eternal hills where we may some- 
time walk. The river flowing in our sight would 
typify the river of life, “which proceedeth from the 
throne of God and of the Lamb;” and the trees, that 


tree which grows in the midst of it, whose leaves are | 


for the healing of the nations, The great rocks are fit 


emblems of the “ Rock of Ages,” to which we cling; | 


and the clouds, of the mantle of His love which en- 
velops us. Therefore, it is well when we go out to 
look on His works to say to ourselves: “I will hear 
what the Lord my God wMf!l say unto me.” 

I returned home peaceful and strengthened, and 
found Hope waiting for me, with something pleasant 
to tell and to show. The day before was her birthday, 
and an uncle, living at a distance, sent her a beautiful 
gift. It came in a tiny box, on the lid of which was 
written, “A rich uncle, shelling out to a witch of a 
niece.”” And on opening, nothing was visible but a 
delicately-tinted shell lying on pink cotton. It looked 
as if it were rather a small present, afterall. But the 
shell opened. by slipping the point of a penknife be- 


tween its lids, and inside lay a ring, set with one large, 
luminous opal, 

I admire an opal above any other precious stone 
There is a fascination in watching its rich, changing 
lights, There seems to be so much meaning init. Cold 
and dull as they appear outside, when not held in the 
right light, yet underneath is that hidden fire, burning 
ever with a rich lambent fame. Once reach that, and 
its glow and warmth charm the beholder. It seems 
like many a human heart—some that I have known. 

There are several omens connected with the opal, 
and many persons will not wear it, because of a super- 
stition that it brings trouble or sorrow on its possessor, 
But there is one legend, or fancy, that so long as the 
| wearer retains the love of the giver, the opaline flame 
will burn; but when that affection dies, the fire will die 
out, too, leaving a dull, dead stone. This is the most 
beautiful one I have heard—the only one which strikes 
my fancy. But of course they are all only foolish 
| superstitions, 

I passed one of my birthdays a few weeks ago. Mile- 
stones, I call them, on life’s road. Every time I reach 
one, I pause to look back over the way just passed, and 
forward toward the nextone. This time I cannot look 

| forward at all. The future seems impenetrable—en- 
| veloped in dark clouds. I can only turn back toward 
| the quiet, peaceful meadows lying behind me, which 
| look, as is often the case, more beautiful now they are 
| gone forever, than when we were passing through 
|them. True, there were times of thirst and faintness, 
when the sun beat scorchingly on my head, and the 
way seemed very weary, but kind hands brought the 
“cup of cold water,” and after patient toiling the shade 
was reached again. 

The last milestone Is an important epoch in my life, 
land my thoughts are constantly going back over a 
whole decade; for Just ten years ago this week, I said 
of my life, “It is over; there is naught for me now but 
to wait to die,” and went to my couch, expecting never 
to leave it again, and thinking that God in His pity 
would surely take me away soon. Yet how much | 
havelivedsincethen. What lessons have been learned. 
What a different woman I am. I have learned how 
mistaken are our ideas of what we are, and what we 
need: and that peace and happiness may be found in 
far other ways than the paths we would choose for 
ourselves, 


“Gales from Heaven, if so He will, 
Sweeter melodies can wake, 
On the lonely mountain rill, 
Than the meeting waters make, 
Who hath the Father, and the Son, 
May be left, but not alone.” 


















So, with each milestone I reached, the way looked 
less weary and impassable, the stones were not so 
rough, the light beyond was brighter, and came nearer 
and nearer, until at last it shone steadily on my path. 


“He leads us on 
By paths we did not know; 
Upward He leads us, though our steps be slow, 
Though oft we faint and falter on the way, 
Though storms and darkness oft obscure the day; 
Yet, when the clouds are gone, 
We know He leads us on.” 


THE GIRLS AT MILLWOOD, 


BY CHATTY BROOKS, 
No. 3, 


E were talking the other day about pretty | 
calico dresses, how to make them, the best 


colors, the superiority of prints when com- 
pared with delaines, and before we finished the subject 
we all arrived at the same conclusion, which was, that 
it did not pay in the end to purchase common eight- 
cent calico. 

It takes as long to make up a cheap print dress as 
one of better quality, and it never looks half so well 
after washing. 

Now, I like the plan of the Hamilton girls. They 


never buy cheap calico, but always get a good quality | 
of what they call cambric calico, fast colors, good | 


width and of a very good, firm texture. 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 





| fingered mothers to come and bring the work they 
| have bungled together, with coarse thread and no ex- 
perience, and tax the time of my poor dressmakers in 
showing them what to do, 

I told the girls I believed our village was worse in- 
| fested by this class than any other, but they laughed 
and said theirs was the common lot of all women en- 
gaged in the profession, 

I was amused at a girl lately who was getting a dress 
fitted and made, She was a short, thick girl with head 
almost perched on her shoulders, and they were high 
and unshapely, too. 

“I want my sleeves made like them you have on, 
she said to Esther. Now, Esther has beautiful, sloping 
shoulders and a graceful poise of the head that makes 
her almost queenly, and she smiled and said: “Iam 
| afraid puffed sleeves would not be becoming; you are 
so short;”’ but the girl insisted on them, She cut.a 
sorry figure in her new brown alpaca with the sleeves 
| set in with a wide puff. She appeared like a deformed 
girl, as though the bulk of her person was about her 
| shoulders, I think if a girl does not really know what 
suits her she should leave it to the dressmaker to de- 
cide for her. 

Wednesday morning.—All housekeepers know how 
difficult it is to start a fire on a still, damp morning, 
| when the chimney will not draw. Science explains it 

in this way: “ Caused by the difficulty encountered in 
} overcoming the inertia of the long column of air that 
can be forced up through the interstices of wood and 
coal at the bottom of which the fire is kindled.” 
This was why our fire did not burn readily this morn- 





I examined their dresses; some of them cost nine- | ing, but Margie knew what to do. She lighted some 


pence a yard and some fifteen cents, and I resolved 
then that I would buy no more eight-cent calico, They 


bits of paper and shavings and placed them on the top, 
Then the heated air forced itself into the chimney and 


are made very plain—skirt, overskirt and half-fitting | established an upper current and the fire soon burned 


sacque, no ruffies, or folds, or plaitings to encroach 


briskly. 


upon their time at the ironing-table. | Wednesday noon.—We have one dear girl here, shy 


Esther says such goods do not fade, and every time 
her dresses are washed and ironed they look as well as 
new. She says in selecting cambric, or even common 
calico, an infallible ruleshould be to choose such colors | 
as show distinctly on the wrong side. She also told 
me that in ironing starched dresses, brown cambric, | 
for instance, if there was any danger of the starch | 

,thowing, the goods should be ironed on the wrong! 
side. } 

I always knew that among the trials that beset one’s | 
pathway, the inveterate pattern-borrower was one of 
the sharpest and most annoying, but really I never | 
did know before what a nuisance this class is. I be- 
lieve I have been downright angry with them more | 
than a dozen times since the Hamilton girls came to | 
Millwood. I told them the other evening the next 
time one of these “cousins”’ came to let me know of | 
it, and I would politely show them the advertisement 
in the HomME MAGAZINE, telling them how and where 
honest people could obtain patterns that would fit 
them, not patterns cut for somebody else, but for them- | 
selves purposely. } 

It is nonsense to think that the pattern which will 
fit the tall, straight, elegant woman will suit the little, 
dumpy, short-necked girl with square shoulders; or 
the same basque which is beautiful on the trim figure 
of one, will be pretty on the heavy, shapeless trunk of | 
another, It is just ignorance, or sheer stinginess that | 
induces a girl to borrow or beg a pattern when she | 
should send her measure, and the accompanying 
twenty-five or thirty cents, and buy one that will | 
surely fit, and surely stamp her character as lady-like | 
and above doing a mean act, 

More than once I have known the Hamilton girls to 
rise early and begin a busy day's work before break- 
fast, hoping to fulfil a promise, and perhaps before 
noon one of them would have to stop to give away the 
pattern of her gray cloak, the polonaise with apron 
front, or the jacket made double-breasted. 

It is not unfrequent for perplexed girls or clumsy- 








and awkward, whom we all love and pity very much. 
She is a girl of unusual ability, but from an error in 
her early training she is dwarfed, and I was afraid she 
would never grow away from the effects of the pitiful 
misfortune, 

When she was born her mother was horrified when 
told that the new baby was rea-headed. Indeed, such 


| an aversion had she to red hair that she would almost 


have been willing to have given away that “horrid 
red-headed baby.” 

Well, that poor, dear child was the butt of the whole 
family, they called her “ woodpecker ”’ and “ sorrel-top”’ 
and “red-head” every day, and never failed to taunt 
her every opportunity. If she sang they laughed and 
said: “I hear a woodpecker in a tree-top;” if she cried 
they said: “‘ Her hair grows redder;”’ ifshe wore a new 
dress they rallied her about her colors not harmoniz- 
ing with the flame of her hair; the brothers held their 
cold hands above her head and rubbed them in the 
pretended warmth; and the mother called her her 
“homely one.” 

Many an hour did the poor girl stay off alone, crying 


}and feeling abused, and more than once did she seri- 


ously meditate taking her own life. Of course, with 
fair, ruddy complexion and auburn hair, her tempera- 
ment would be the usual accompaniment, quick, flery, 
impetuous and—unfortunate, unless under peculiarly 
pleasant and agreeable circumstances and surround- 
ings. She was very high-tempered and the thought- 
less treatment she received from her family only added 
fuel to the flames. She grew morose and suspicious, 
and rarely mingled with young people, preferring soli- 
tude and a book. Her family taunted her with being 
proud, and never thought that they were to blame 
themselves for her unhappy disposition. Now, while 
I am telling this, if any girl similarly situated reads 
this, I do not want her to gather a bit of consolation 
from it, and hope for sympathy, and not try to mend 
her ways. No matter how sad her own case is, it isa 
bad plan to yield to ill feelings, to cherish resentment, 
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and allow one’s self to grow moody and dissatisfied, 
and perhaps in the end be a repulsive woman, 

It fortunately happened that a relative, who was a 
minister, came to spend a few weeks in the family of 
my girl with the auburn hair. He was an elderly man, 


educated, and of broad and liberal views on all sub- | 


jects, especially those connected with human nature, 
He divined the state of affairs, and made himself the 
friend of the poor girl. Really, he was the first friend 
she ever had, but before he left at the close of his visit 
he had persuaded her to make Christ her friend. 


That was what she needed, that was the panacea for | 


her great sorrow, and henceforth her life’s pathway is 


illumined by a light that never grows dim, that will | 


never go out and leave her in darkness, 

The laugh and jeer were shorn of their sharp arrows 
after that; even her very hair seemed pretty to her 
because of its sheen and its rarity. And it was beau- 
tiful, too, and is, for the curls are natural and lie in 


soft, heavy masses about her shapely neck and shoul- | 


| 
| learning; that he’ll never amount to much; wil] 


| always bea diddler; don't stick to any one thing any 
i time at all; that if there's any mischief or meanness 

done, everybody knows who did it; that all he knows 
|} was beaten into him, and so on—you observing ones 
know the whole category—some of you too well, per- 
| haps; God pity you, 

Now, it is just impossible, without the interferenog 
of some sort of a special providence, for this ill-starred 
boy or girl to rise up and shake off these iron fetters, 

se sure, some of them do, and they turn out to be our 
noblest men and our tenderest, sweetest women, with 
| never a taint of bitterness in their blessed natures; jt 
seems as if these early and galling disadvantages had 
been to them like gracious opportunities; like the 
morning and the evening dews; the early and the 
latter rains; the life-giving sunshine that brings bud 
and blossom, and, lastly, the golden fruit, luscious 
with cooling juices. 

Sometimes when there is any obliquity, any devia- 


ders, She intends fitting herself for a teachér, and | tion from moral rectitude in a child, the brothers and 
will probably be an inmate of Aunt Chatty’s household | sisters will twit him of it in a way to aggravate and 
for two years. increase it, rather than cure it. After while the poor 

I tell the girls we must do all we can to make her | child believes it, and grows up under the discourage- 


happy, and loving, and lovable. She is only eighteen | ment, and the prophecy works out its own fulfilment, 


years old now, and though she has endured one of the | and he grows up to manhood very awk ward, eccentric, 
| : ; ' : 
fieriest trials by which a sanguine temperament could | shy, vacillating and the useless character that it was 





be tried and tested, she is not permanently injured, 
but will rise from it a better, nobler and kinder- 
hearted woman, with not a smell of fire upon her 
garments. 

Perhaps I would ndt feel my tenderest pity go out so 
lavishly to this girl had not my own over-sensitive 
childhood felt the sting that comes from this thought- 


less practice of taunting and twitting children. I was | 
very dull, certainly, I must have been, because I could | 


not sing the commonest old tunes in church, could not 
stand up and spell three minutes if any one’s eyes 
were fixed upon me, and as to the multiplication table, 
I could not and did not learn much of it until I was 
well out of my teens. When I answered in school that 
twice eight was eleven, the profound silence was broken 
with a roar of derisive laughter that shattered to atoms 
all my store of self-confidence. And when my father 
drilled me on easy lessons at home, his commanding 
voice scared me, for it seemed to fill all space, and I 
answered that three times four were forty-four, and he 
shoved me aside and turned away, after a look that 
measured with scorn my insignificance, saying, with 
superb disdain: ‘‘Surely you area fool!” then I knew 
there was something radically wrong. How gladly I 
would have died and been forgotten! I loved music 
dearly ; I was carried away with the soft, sweet strains; 
I longed to sing, and though I tried, and could some- 
times sing so that it seemed quite like the real in some 
places, my family would look under the table and be- 
hind the doors, saying: “I was looking to see if the cat 
was fast anywhere; and once my father, who was a 
sweet singer himself, said: “Go farther away from the 


door with your unearthly noise! I thought sure the | 


bull was bellowing near the house, and here it is no- 
thing but Charity’s melodious, braying voice!” 

Under such treatment—which is always thoughtless 
and inconsiderate, never viciously bestowed on a 
child—the poor little thing gets the impression that 
there is something in its physical, mental or moral 
condition not like other and more fortunate children. 
This fear and feeling places him at a disadvantage, and 
he is disheartened by the thought. Perhaps there 
may be some peculiarity, if so, the point is to over- 
come, and teach him to overcome, that disadvantage 
and to rise above it. 

But too often the trouble is aggravated and increased 
by the course of treatment. How common it is for us 
to hear parents say of one of their children, he's the 
black sheep in the flock; or, the odd one of the flock; 
that he is very peculiar; always was eccentric; that he 


«is so foolish; has not the capacity of the others for 


| foretold he would be. 
If kind, judicious friends had lightly noticed his 
| peculiarities and taught him to believe that he was not 
| so very unlike nor inferior to the rest, and led him to 
look upon his case hopefully, and if they had appre- 
ciated and drawn out his excellencies he might have 
| excelled all his kindred, 
| Itis common for the reputed dunce of the family and 
| of the district school to rise high in honor to the aston- 
ishment of his companions. We never meet with an 
| eccentric person whom we do not pity, because we be- 
| lieve, away back in the plastic childhood, wrong im- 


| pressions were made, and injustice meted out to that 
| poor one upon whom rests a ban, into whose soul the 


searing iron has penetrated, 

It may be out of place here, but we would like to tell 
you girls of two instances that come up before us, be- 
cause, perhaps, some of you may be walking among 
the shadows. Indeed, we know you are, we could cull 
out from this heap of letters to Chatty Brooks many 
an one that came to us like an imploring cry; letters 
that we laid aside to answer, hoping to say a word of 
cheer that would make the upreaching hands clasp 
together, in passive content, at least. 

We are friends with a gentleman holding a very 
honorable position in society, a man to whom poor 
boys and girls go fur counsel and assistance, who waa 
called the “black sheep of the flock,” the “ fool of the 
family,” in his childhood. When he told me his story 
about the kickings, and cuffings, and abuse, and daily 
upbraidings of his young years, my indignation at the 
| ignorance of some parents was almost without bounds, 
The child loved to read, he would do his allowance of 
work in the daytime cheerfully, when he could look 
forward to the quiet evening hours to be spent in the 
blessed privilege of reading; but when the bit of tallow 
candle was denied him, and he was sent off to bed 
early with a blow from his grandfather's cane, and the 
fretful voice of his mother complaining of his “dulous 
ways,” his poor heart was well n.gh broken by the 
treatment, and thejeering laughter of his elder brothers. 
Every penny that he could earn was saved to buy 
books. The brutal whippings he received for following 
out the promptings of his hungry nature soured and 
embittered his disposition and he lived almost as one 
in solitude, The nicknames of “O:d Daddy,” “Ok 
Duke,” and “ Old Gruff,” added to his tribulation, He 
struggled and buffeted the waves alone until he was 
twenty years of age. During all this time his labors 
had been confined to the inside of a dirty workshop 
ameng men of the commonest sort, men who delighted 
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in silly songs, and obscene stories, and cards, and 
whisky. No appreciative friends chanced to find the 
isolated lad and no opportunities for very marked self- 
improvement fell in his way. His parents found fault 
with everything he did, and frequently wished in his 
hearing that there were no books in the State. He 
was sent to school during the winter months, but his 
home was near the school-house, and he was called out 
every day or two, and on an average was not at school 
three days out of the week during a wholeterm, Of 
course, he was not understood, he was not like other 
boys, he was an odd one, and was laughed at for every- 
thing he did. 


and chill, and he has nothing beautiful hanging upon 
the walls of memory that he can look upon and rejoice 
over. 

The other case, that of a woman, an authoress, whom 
many of you doubtless love very dearly, is similar to 
the one above. She told me that among the many sor- 
rows of her childhood and girlhood, she remembered 
none with more poignant grief than that of the with- 
holding of books from her eager and hungry mind. 
She said she used to steal away a bit of candle that she 
might read after the family had retired at night. When 
her father, by prying around, saw the light and scolded 





He lacked self-confidence and was awk- | 


her, she hung a comfort up over the one upper window, 


ward, he blushed easily, always did the wrong thing, |! but he peered, and peered, until he detected that; then 
always blundered, never said the right thing at the | the poor girl crept under the bed, lay flat upon the bare 


proper time, and was the butt for children and grown | 
people. He admired ease and grace, but could not | 
cultivate them; he liked the society of ladies, but ab- 
horred giggling girls. 


could not forget their humiliation: they had degraded 
his very manhood, and he almost felt that the brand 
was upon his forehead, to be read of all men. 

But afterwhile he met friends who could love, and 
admire, and appreciate him—men who were ripe 


scholars, and classmates who were proud of one who 
soon grew to be their compeer. 
ened, and he found this a grand world to live in, 
world full of enjoyment, But his childhood was bleak 


Then his skies bright- 
a 


Poor fellow, the cruel scars of | 
the whip and the cane were in his very soul, and he Plymouth rock-er saw 


| dle, 


floor and read, while with one hand she waved the 
|candle about gently to keep it from firing the straw 
itick. That proved to be a good plan, and she acted 
upon it a long time successfully; but the shrewd old 
y that she seemed unusually 
happy, and mistrusting that she stood in need of 
stricter discipline, made her go to bed without a can- 
That was the spike in the cannon. Butin time 
the fetters fell off; they galled her no more. And the 
ugly duckling that was picked and persecuted as a 


| strange creature by the barn-yard fowls, proved to be 


a swan, and took its place with arched neck and snowy 
plumage among its own kind on the lakelet’s beautiful 


| bosom, 


- Geslenal Toles. 


JROGRESS OF THE WORK.—Large numbers of | dollars in bars piled up will be a sight for the multi- 


visitors are seen daily on the Centennial grounds 
watching with curious interest the progress of the 
work. The rapidity with which the buildings have 


been constructed isa thing at which every one marvels, | 


It is no exaggeration to say that a great town has 
grown up on the grounds in a few months. The amount 
of room within the various buildings is fully equal to 
the aggregate number of cubic feet enclosed by roofs 
and walls in an ordinary city of eight to ten thousand 
inhabitants, But to build up such a city within so 
short a period would, in any position where a suffi- 
cient number of mechanics could have ready access, be 


a great deal less difficult performance than to-erect in | 


the same length of time edifices like the Centennial 
buildings. It requires no special ingenuity, where 


workmen and materials enough are at hand, to put up | 
several hundred houses in the same time that would be | 


needed to put up one. But to construct a single edifice 
that is as large as several hundred houses is a very 
different and much more complicated operation. The 


natural impression in reference to structures thus de- | 


signed for a mere temporary purpose would be that | 
they would prove rather rough pieces of work. But | 


there is a finish, a precision, an elegance, and a | 


thoroughness in the workmanship of these buildings | 
that would do no discredit to edifices intended to stand 
for centuries. The freedom from mistakes in the vari- 

ous plans and preparations has been amazing. 


TEN MILLION DOLLAR LUMP.—A correspon- | 
4 dent, writing from California, says that the Cen- 
tennial fever runs high. “We are going to show you 
what can be done in the way of an exhibition of our 
metallic product. Arrangements are being made to 
produce during the month of May ten million dollars 
of bullion, and to exhibit it in one grand pile, It can 
be done easily, and the parties managing the Consoli- 
dated Virginia and California Mines say they will turn 
out the entire amount from these two mines, com- 
pletely throwing into the shade the product of the far- 
famed Potosi Mines of the olden time. 

vou. XxLIv.—16. 


Ten millions of | 


tude who have not seen anything but paper money for 
the past dozen years.” 


|} FFYHE JURY OF AWARD.—The jury will be composed 
of two hundred gentlemen, one-half of whom wiil 
be foreigners and the other half citizens of the United 
States, all selected for their known qualifications and 
character, and for their special knowledge of the sub- 
jects in the departments to which they will be assigned. 
There will be only two forms of prizes, viz., a diploma 
and a uniform bronze medal, and a special report from 
| the judges on the subject of award, each exhibitor to 
have the right to reproduce or republish the report 
|}awarded to him. The awards shall be made only on 
inherent and comparative merit, the elements of the 
| latter relating to originality, invention, discovery, 
| utility, quality, skill, workmanship, fitness for the 
purposes intended, adaptation to public wants, econo- 
my and cost, 


HE DAIRYMEN.—A handsome structure is to be 
erected on the grounds by an association of dairy- 
|}men residing in this city and the adjoining counties. 
| It consists of an ornate building of unique design, after 
the Marie Antoinette style, and will be fifty feet wide 
j}and one hundred feet in length. An acre of ground 
| laid out with shrubbery, statues and fountains, and 
| with tables and chairs for the accommodation of visit- 
ors, will surround the building. Over one hundred 
young ladies will be in attendance, dressed in the pic- 
turesque costume of Normandy dairymaids. Milk, 
| cream, buttermilk, curds-and-whey, pastry and berries 
will be dispensed by the attendants, and cows will be 
kept for the purpose of furnishing fresh milk for those 
who prefer it. The upper portion of the building wil! 
have a handsome covered balcony for promenading or 
sitting. The structure is situated in one of the most 
romantic and picturesque portions of the Exhibition 
grounds, upon the hill overlooking Lansdowne Ravine, 
which is spanned by a fine new bridge leading to 
Horticultural Hall. The milk dairy will be one of the 
most attractive buildings at the Exposition, 
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FFWE BRITISH DISPLAY.—Exclusive of her colo- 

nies, Great Britain will occupy a much larger space 
in the American World’s Fair than any other foreign 
country. In the Main Building she will fill an area of 
fifty-one thousand, seven hundred and seventy-six 
square feet, leading France by about ten thousand feet 
and Germany by over fifteen thousand, Adding the 
almost equal area assigned to Canada, Australia and 
other dependencies, the total runs up to ninety-nine 
thousand, nine hundred and seventeen square feet, In 
Machinery Hall she will be still further ahead of other 


nations in the extent of her display, having nearly | 


four times as much space as either France or Germany, 
and her ascendency in the Agricultural Department 
will be almost as marked, Only in the domain of art 
will she be eclipsed by her rivals in Europe, 


HE HORTICULTURAL GROUNDS.—The Horti- | 


cultural grounds comprise forty acres, covering the 
whole of a sugar-loaf hill located near the centre of the 


Exposition inclosure. The whole space, exclusive of | 


walks, borders and building sites, has been allotted to 
countries in various parts of the world. These will 
make extensive exhibits of ornamental gardening, 
trees, shrubs and plants of commerce, All the trees of 
the United States will be represented, and also the 
plants recently introduced into this country from 
China, Japan and other parts of the East. The space 
reserved for the display of ornamental gardening will 
contain about seventy thousand flowering, and perhaps 
aa many foliage plants, arranged in the carpét-bed, 
ribbon and geometrical styles of gardening. Of other 
adornments, such as statuary, kiosks, summer-houses, 
etc., it is certain that in taste of construction and 
arrangement they will not fall short of the charming 
structure on the summit of the hill, where it stands on 
an artificial elevation bounded by artistic terraces, the 
top of which is reached by handsome marble steps. 
The building, exclusive of the main hall and the four 
green-houses, is divided into several compartments for 
the individual exhibits of florists and gardeners. On 
the north and south sides are the two green-houses, 
each thirty by one hundred feet in size. These and the 
main hall are heated by hot water, and are specially 
fer the exhibition of choice plants of commerce, tropi- 
cal and other exotic productions. The Horticultural 
building itself, hardly less fanciful, unique and charm- 
ing than those aerial castles conjured up by the genii 
of Arabian lore, stands on the summit of a moderate 
eminence, the slope of which all around, comprising 
many acres, has been allotted in sections to North 
American, European, North African and South Amer!i- 
ean States, from which importation has begun, for 
transplanting here thousands of trees and plants 
famous either for beauty or rarity. It is not tropical 
vegetation alone that will be witnessed on this spot, 
nor the scrubby growth of frigid climes, nor the me- 
dium and more sightly products of a temperate soil, 
but an exhibition of some of the finest specimens of 
horticulture—nature’s as well as man’s—from many 
different parts of the world, Near the foot of these 


grounds is a large, artificial lake, upon the smooth | 


waters of which will glide gondolas from Italy, and 
from the centre of which rises a huge fountain formed 
of a pile of loose, moss-grown rocks surrounding the 


tube. Over thirty thousand hyacinth and other bulbs | 


have been planted between the lake and the Horticul- 
tural building, and will in no small degree add to the 
bloom of the scene on the opening day. Hundreds of 
tropical specimens, including lemon and orange trees, 
are already in the conservatories, many of the latter 
being laden with fruit, 

ACHINERY HALL.—To a very large*number of 

persons this is to be the great centre of attraction. 
The world has never seen such a display of machinery 
aa will be found in and around this immense building. 
Tlie work of setting up this machinery is in rapid pro- 


| gress. Wecan give only a partial record of what wi)! 
| be there. To foreign exhibitors has been given the posi. 
| tion of honor at the eastern end of Machinery Hall, 
where the grand entrance is. England, that furnishes 
from one-third to one-half of the whole foreign dis. 
| play, occupies very naturally the most important 
| places in the centre, and on the north avenue is Op- 
| posed to Belgium, Brazil and Russia. Of the ninety 
and odd exhibitors from England, fully one-half are 
|} on the spot, and have taken up their locations, Per. 
| haps the most interesting part of the building will be 
the broad passageway, twenty-five feet wide, of the 
| transept from the northern entrance to the great tank 
| in the pump annex, provided for the competitive dis. 
play of pumps—steam and rotary—and turbine wheels 
| At the doorway there are offices on one side and a 
| restaurant on the other, and above are the head- 
quarters of Colonel Albert and his clerical toree, On 
the right hand the State of Massachusetts will exhibit 
a most admirable series of models of every kind of 
boat or ship ever built in the State, and I understand 
that these are several hundred in number. On the 
other side is Whitman’s candy factory, in full opera 
tion, and next to it comes a superb display of locomo 
| tives by the Baldwin Locomotive Company. These 
will be in full motion, and will include the Dom Pedro, 
ordered by the Emperor of Brazil for his nascent raj). 
way system, but permitted by him to remain during 
the exhibition. Opposite to the locomotives are, first, 
different kinds of paper-machines for cutting, folding, 
printing, etc., and, secondly, the steam-launches and 
rowing-boats to be exhibited by various makers, It \s 
believed that Mr. Thomas F. Rowland, of Greenpoint, 
| who built the monitors, will exhibit a launch here, 
and also another one on the Schuylkill River, Again, 
on the other side isa great display of wool-finishing 
machines, and along the north avenue a line of ex- 
hibits is devoted to the whole system of machinery 
employed in making cloth from wool, the series termi- 
nating with the folding, rolling, pressing and finishing 
| machines, which front upon the transept passageway 
Near these, and on the same side, are displays from the 
| Nonatuck Silk Factory, of the whole process of silk 
making and weaving. These exhibits occupy so much 
space that the two most superb exhibitions which 
come next front partly upon the two facets of the 
square occupied by the Corliss engine in the centre of 
|the southern avenue, These two superb displays, 
| pitted, as it were, against each other, are the Waltham 
Watch Manufacturing Company on one side, and a 
needle factory on the other. The latter process is fully 
| developed, and is most interesting. The former also |s 
equally shown, for nineteen operatives will be engaged 
as long as the Exhibition lasts. The other sides of the 
square are occupied by a New York manufacturer, who 


displays the process of preparing amber and meer- 
schaum for pipes, and a model of the Worcester ma- 


chine-shop, a work-shop 80 famous as to be viewed as 
an educational institution by all ambitious machinists. 


| Close to this is the collective exhibit of the Brainerd 
Milling Company and others, Upon the transept pas- 
sageway, however, on the left-hand side, will be some 
| magnificent cases of files, valves, bolts, nuts, cocks, 
| ete., by McNab & Harlan, of Newark and New York, 
and by others. These occupy both sides of the way, 
and will attract attention and admiration both for the 
| beautiful finish of the articles and the tasteful manner 
| in which they are presented, 

But there is more to be seen than the building shows 
in its interior, for there are many competitive displays 
which are not exactly suited for the inner sanctuary, 
such as boilers, brick-machines, stone-cutting ma- 
| chines, emery-grinders, and soon. And it must be re- 
membered that upon the boilers outside fully one-third 
ofthe locomotives and stationary engines displayed rely 
for their power, and that it is to the persistent urgings of 
Col. Albert, that the gentlemen whomakesuch displays 
| in this particular owe the opportunity of making them. 


** 
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No less than fifteen boilers have been promised, for 
which pits are now being dug and brick frames and 
foundations built. The first annex is west of the pump- 
house, and nine boilers are located in the front section, 
In the rear are machines on exhibition which might 
be unpleasant in the interior—steam hammers, fur- 
naces, forges, stone cutting, polishing, emery grinding, 


which is carried to immense perfection by Americans, | 
| week make “ free" ascensions—that is, regular aerial 


whose work is estimated as one thousand times more 
accurate than Europeans, The calender rolls for paper- 
mills are not ground by a lathe, but by emery-wheels, 
which move, suspended by callipers, along the sides of 
theroll. This very interesting process is shown in the 
interior of the main building, but in this annex is 
shown only the coarser work done by the emery-wheel. 
In the second annex, the front section is occupied by 
the Centennial machine shop, and the tools for use are 
displayed here, In the third annex, the front section 
has the remaining six boilers, and all the hoisting-ma- 
chines to be exhibited will be located here, and the 
process of hoisting will be displayed. In the rear will 
be all the patent brick-making machines. jetween 


the second and third annexes is being fitted up the 


great Nevada quartz-crushing mill, and beyond the 
third a saw-mill is to be established. And the English, 
who have backed up this Centennial with the most 
kindly and cordial co-operation, are now building a 
boller-house of their own on the east side of the pump 


annex. It must be observed that the six boilers in the 


third annex supply power to nineteen steam-engines 
located in a group, that the Buckeye Engine Company 
furnish an engine which drives the brick-machines, 
and Harrison & Whitehall of Newburg, N. Y., drive 
the stone-cutting and polishing processes. Altogether, | 
inside and out, there is one mile and a half of shafting. 


| ALLOONING.—During the progress of the Exhibi- | 
tion one of the outside attractions will be an aero- | 
nautie observatory, of which Mr. Samuel A. King will 


have the management. The plan is as follows: It is 
Mr. King’s intention to construct a number of balloons | 
of the strongest silk, expressly for use during the con- 
tinuance of the celebration, with which “captive” 
ascensions will be made daily, These balloons will be 
capable of carrying from six to ten persons each, and | 
they will be allowed to ascend to an altitude of from 
one to two thousand feet, the trip lasting from twenty 
minutes to halfan hour, Strong ropes will be attached 
to the balloons, and they will be drawn down again by 
4 windlass worked by steam. Every precaution will 


’ 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

“\ UITS in which only one material is used for the | 
N garments in them are becoming fashionable once | 

more, and will certainly be a relief after the | 
many combinations so long in use. Striped goods are | 
scen in many of the most fashionable dresses of the 
spring season, cither alone or in combination, and are 
in pleasing contrast;with the plaids which have been 
in such vogue during the past yearortwo, Thereturn 
of polonaises to the rank of fashionable garments is 
noticeable, and they now come in more attractive and 
stylish shapes than ever before. Double-breasted 
basques for street wear will be much used, Some of 
the new styles are very attractive; and particularly 
desirable in completing costumes composed of two 
materials. Many handsome sleeveless jackets are to 
be seen, some of them very stylish and pretty. For 
morning toilets they are usually made of flannel, and 
are very dressy. Lady’s-eloth is also frequently em- 
ployed, and is very attractive when ornamented with 
embroidery designs in bright colors, Overskirts pre- 
sent many novel features 


on" 


| be taken by Mr. King to prevent the possibility of acci- 
dent, and his well-known skill and carefulness is suff- 


cient assurance that no danger need be apprehended. 
The gas used will be hydrogen, which possesses much 
greater ascensive power than that produced from coal. 
Works for the manufacture of the gas will be erected 
on the ground. In addition to the regular “ captive” 
ascensions, Mr, King will twice or three times each 


trips, for the accommodation of those desiring to in- 
dulge in that exhilarating pastime. One of the bal- 
loons used for these trips will bethe largeand beautiful 
“Buffalo.” When the balloons are not in use—during 
stormy weather and at night—they will be kept ready 
filled and housed in a building to be constructed for 
the purpose, 


CENTENNIAL LAKE.—There is being constructed 
+\ a lake In the Centennial grounds by the excava- 
tion of halfa dozen acres just west of Machinery Hall, 
the basin to be lined at the bottom with clay and on 
the sides with pebbles. The pipes are ready to fill it 
with water atany moment. One ofthe Austrian com- 
missioners proposes to send one, two or three gondolas, 
such as are used in the west and southwest of his 
country and throughout Italy. The Centennial lake 
will be also furnished with swans and fishes of various 
kinds, 

Qale OF LIQUORS.—There seems no longer room 
W” for doubt that the Centennial Commissioners, de- 
spite the petitions of the National Temperance Society 
and other temperance organizations, and of a large 


| number of American citizens, have resolved to permit 


for a “ consideration " the sale of beer and other intox!1- 
cating beverages in connection with the Centennjal 
Exhibition, 

Moet of the restaurants, it is understood, are without 
any restrictions as to the sale of all kinds of intoxi- 
cating liquorsexcept that they shall not have “standing 
bars."’ But alcohol is quite as certain to be attended 


| with evil effects when taken in the sitting posture as 
| standing. “We regret,” says the National Temperance 


Advocate, “more than we have words to express this 
needless and shameful surrender of the great national 
and international Centennial Exhibition to the domi- 
nation of the demoralizing drinking customs, and that, 
too, with a strong deputation of professed Christian 
temperance men upon the official board of manage- 


ment,” 


Fashion Department. 


One feature in spring toilets is particularly notice- 
able. The garments composing them are no longer 
puffed out at the back by immense bustles, but fall in 
prettily curved outlines, resulting in most instances 
from the arrangement of the drapery alone. A few 
ladies, however, continue to wear bustles, but they are 
shaped very much like funnels, having a regular slope 
from the belt to the bottom, and serving chiefly to 


| spread the bottom of the skirt at the back. Skirts with 


overskirts attached, or those trimmed so heavily or 
with such an arrangement of the parts that no over- 
garment is necessary, seem to be taking quite a stand 
for spring wear, and are certainly very pretty. 

Plain waterproofs have so long been worn that it is 
quite a relief to notice the many plaid ones appearing 
this season, They are made of lighter goods than 
ordinary waterproof, such as camel’s-hair, serge, flan- 
nel, etc., and are very pretty. 

For the early spring months quite as many felt hata 
will be worn as were seen during the winter season, 

| but of lighter color and texture, and with decorations 
| suggestive of coming warm weather, 
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The Chaldean Account of Genesis, Containing He states further, that prior to Moses, there existed 
the Description of the Creation, the Fall of Man, the in the world a Divine Word, or Scripture, and that tho 
Deluge, the Tower of Babel, the Times of the Patriarchs, l first chapters of Genesis, which treat of the creation of 
and Nimrod, Babylonian Fables, and Legends of the | Adam and Eve, the Garden of Eden, their sons and 
Gods, from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. By George | their posterity down to the flood, and also of Noah 
Smith, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, | and his sons, are all contained in that Word, and were 
British Museum. With Illustrations. New York; | taken from it by Moses, 
sSeribner, Armstrong & Co, It will be remembered | “Of that ancient Word, which existed in Asia before 
that the author of this volume gave not long since an | the Israelitish Word,” he says, “I am at liberty to 
account of the inscriptions on some very remarkabie | state one thing before unknown, that is, that it is sti)| 
tablets brought from Nineveh and deposited in the | preserved among the people who dwell in Great Tar- 
British Museum. He has since visited the ruins of | tary. I have conversed with spirits and angels from 
Nineveh, and brought home other fragments of clay | that country in the spiritual world, who said that they 
tablets. From these, and the large collection already | possessed a Word, and had possessed it from the most 
in the British Museum, he has, with great patience, ancient times; that according to this Word they per- 
deciphered legends that will surprise and deeply inte- formed their divine worship, and that it consisted of 
rest every student of sacred history. In the volume | mere correspondences, They said that in it also is the 
before us, he gives the result of his labors. The terra- | book of Jashur, which is mentioned in Joshua x.,, 12, 
cotta tiles, the inscriptions on which Mr. Smith has | 13, and in Sam. |, 17, 18; and, moreover, that they hav 
deciphered and translated, belonged, as the tables among them the books called the Wars of Jehovah and 
themselves show, to the royal library of King Assur- | Enunciations, which are mentioned by Moses, Naum 
bani-pal, or Sardanapalus, who reigned over Syria in | XX1., 14, 15, and 27-30; and when I read to them the 
the year 670, B. C., and were copied from Pabylonian words that Moses had quoted therefrom, they searched 
texts belonging to a far earlier period—as early, it is | to see if they were, and found them; from which it is 





believed, as two thousand years before the Christian 
era, or about the time of Abraham, 

These tablets give us, therefore, the writings that ex- 
isted among the Chaldeans at that remote period; and | 
we find in them a description of the Creation, the Fall | 
of Man, the Deluge and the building of the Tower of | 
Babel, singularly in agreement, in most of its essential | 
features, with that given by Moses, who lived several | 
hundred years later than the era in which the Chaldean 
writers made a record of the legends then existing in 
the Eastern world. There can be little doubt that both 
the Chaldean and Mosaic accounts of the Creation, 
Fall and Deluge, are allegorical in their character, and 
give, under symbolic forms, the history of important 
facts in the early history of the human race, The 
Mosaic account will no more stand the test of a rigid 
literal interpretation, than will the cuniform records | 
of these ancient tablets. The human race which fell 
from its integrity, according to the legends deciphered | 
by Mr. Smith, was called Admi, or Adami, which is | 
the name given to the first man in Genesis, on which | 
Mr. Smith remarks: “The word Adam, used in these | 
legends for the first human being, is evidently not a} 
proper name, but is only used as a term for mankind.” | 
Sir Henry Rawlinson has called attention to the fact | 
that the Babylonians recognized two principal races 
the Adamic, or dark race, and the Sarker, or light race: 
and it appears from the fragments of inscriptions given 
by Mr, Smith that it was the race of Adam, or the dark 
race, Which was believed to have fallen. 

The points of interest in the volume before us are too 
many and too important to be more than hinted at in | 
a brief notice like this. But in connection with the | 
subjects discussed therein, we will give a remarkable | 
statement made by Swedenborg more than a hundred | 
years ago. According to the celebrated Swedish Seer, | 
the first chapters of Genesis down to Heber, are written | 
in purely symbolic language, and are in no case records | 
of literal facts, but of great spiritual and moral changes | 
in the early history of the human race. By the crea- 
tion of Adam and his fall, he says, are signified the | 
establishment and decline of the Most Ancient Church 


| evident to me that the ancient Word is still among 


that people.” 

The fact that Moses quotes from the book of Jashur 
and from the Wars of Jehovah, settles the question in 
regard toa written Scripture prior to the one we now 
possess; and the conclusion ts clear, that both Moses 
and the old Chaldean scribes obtained their account of 
the Creation, Fall and Deluge from the same source: 
the Chaldeans making their record on clay tablets 
several hundred years before Moses, under divine in- 
spiration, wrote the new Seriptures for the Israelitish 
Church, then in the process of establishment. 

The Christian Church has nothing to fear from the 
truth of history, or the clear results of science, If these 
controvert some doctrines long held as verities by 
Christian teachers, they only prove these doctrines to 
be the errors of men, and not the teachings of God. 
There cannot be in the Divine Word, when rightly 
understood, any contradiction of true science or well- 
established history, 


Throstlewaite. By Susan Morley, author of 


“Aileen Ferrers.”” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co, 

Wooed and Married. A Novel. By Rosa Non- 
chette Carey, author of “ Nellie’s Memoirs,” “ Barbara 


| Heathcote’s Trial,” ete. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippin- 
| cott & Co, 


Two excellent English novels, “ Throstlewaite’’ may 


be particularly commended as above the average story. 


Some of the characters are exceedingly well drawn, 
while the tone of the book is excellent, 

Improved Diary and Marginal Indexed Book 
of Daily Record. Revised and arranged by M. N. 
Lovell, Erie, Pa.: Erie Publishing Company, This 
Diary is so arranged that, by means of marginal in- 
dexes, the user can at once turn to the page on which 
the events of any day are recorded; and also, through 
an alphabetical index, he can easily find notes of vari- 
ous days on which similar events have happened. It 
is available for five years. For inventors desiring & 
keep proper chronological records of their ideas, it will 


that existed in the world, the end of which is described | prove a useful aid. It is especially well suited to be in 
by the devastation of a flood. The Noahtic Church one’s pocket during visits to the Centennial, as it 
eame next, and when that fell into gross idolatries, the | affords excellent facilities for jotting down notes, and 
Israelitish Church was established by the Lord, in | grouping and easily finding them at will, 

order that mankind, which had been falling intomore| Temperance Leaflets. Packet No.2, National 
andmore direful and soul-destroying evils, might not } Temperance Society, 58 Reade St., New York. The 
perish from the earth, | National Temperance Society has issued Packet No. 2 
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of Temperance Leaflets, envelope size, containing 
eight tracts of sixteen pager each written by T. 8. 
Arthur, entitled: “ A Child shall Lead Them ;” “ The 
Baby in the Brown Cottage ;" “ What Two Little Girls 
pid;” “Their Reward ;” “ Phoebe Gray ;" “ The Pitcher 


of Cool Water ;” “ Birdie in the Home Nest; “ Bennie | house of Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, showing the relations of 
the social drinking customs to the educational interests 
im the nation. Price ten cents, 


Wilson’s Anti-Society.” These are printed on tinted 
paper and each illustrated with an engraving, making 
a packet of one hundred and twenty-eight pages. Price 


| ten cents; price per thousand tracts, assorted, eight 
dollars, 

| The same society has also just issued the able address 
|of President Hopkins, of Williams College, recently 
given at one of the series of parlor conferences at the 


Fditony’s Department. 


Miss Cushman, 
rY HE death of Miss Charlotte Cushman came with 
[" a shock to her large circle of friends and ad- 
mirers. She had suffered for a number of years 
from cancer, having submitted two or three times toa 
painful operation; and was indulging the hope of a 
restoration to health, when an attack of pneumonia 
snapped the chord of her life. Only a week or two 
before her death she wrote thus to a friend in New 
York: 

“Dear, I am better; there is no question that I am 
coming through my dreadful slough. The way has 
been long and dark, but at last a ray of sunshine 
brightens everything, and in spite of the self-pity at 
getting no sleep, I am not the wreck you might ima- 
gine from my manner of expressing myself. If you 
could look at me, as I wish from my heart you could, 
for my pleasure, you would say, ‘She has been pre- 
tending.’ * * * I believe now that I am going to get 
well! And then—and then—what shall I do to show 
my love and gratitude to the dear God who has raised 
me up from death—and what has been mortal ailment 
before ever since the foundation of the world? What 
way shall I live? What shall I do? Perhaps read 
again, who knows? * * * Your portrait of me in 
your letter, dear, is painted with a liberal hand. If I 
could only have been or be all you say, then I should 
wonder at nothing which happens to me. But what 
‘would affection be worth if it did not make us add our 


own excellence to that of the object beloved? * * *) 


You shall hear from me again—how I am going on in 


health, and all. Now I am too tired to write more. | 


God bless you.” 
temarking on this letter, in giving it for publication, 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, says: 


“Tt seems to me that you may think it well to show! 


this side of her grand, trustful nature to the world, 
and that, indirectly, the publication of the extract 
may tend to correct the popular impression that actors 
are-necessarily lacking in religious feeling. Several 
Umes during the past month I have seen her, brave 
and cheerful, while enduring such torture of body as 


only a heroic soul could bear, Her face, often clouded | 


with pain, would light up at a word or the touch of a 
friendly hand, and at moments a holy fire would glow 
in her.eyes, making one feel that Charlotte Cushman 


ill, almost helpless, was grander even than Charlotte | 


Cushman in the fullness of her health and strength.” 


In a long publie career, in which eminent success | 
came as the result of patient study and devotion to her | 


art, Miss Cushman kept her life blameless, and we 
know her as one of the gifted women who, in gaining 
a high renown, held the honor of her sex above re- 
proach, 


A Centennial Book that You Want. 
N referring to the second cover page of this num- 
ber of the magazine, you will see the advertise- 
ment of a little book that you or some member 
of your family will want, entitled “ The Lives and Por- 
traits of ali the Presidents from Washington to Grant.” 


| It is from the pen of Mr. John B. Duffey, and has been 
well and carefully written. 

Here, in the small compass of seventy-two pages, 
you have not only the biographies of the eighteen 
American citizens who occupied the executive chair 
during the first century of our national existence, but 
a connected civil and political history of the country 
durjng the one hundred years of its marvellous pro- 
gress. Added thereto is the full text of The Constitution 
of the United States, with all the amendments, giving the 

book a still higher value to every citizen. 
| Besides the biographies and the Constitution, there 
| are eighteen finely-engraved portraits. The book is 
| gotten up in the very best style, the cover handsomely 
illuminated, and containing views of the Centennial 
Buildings, 

All this for only twenty-five cents, sent by mail, post- 
age paid. 





Temperance and Education. 
[* a recent address of President Hopkins of WiI- 


liams College, he spoke with great emphasis cn 
the baleful influence of our social drinking cus- 
| toms on the educational interests of the nation. This 
| address has just been issued by the National Temper- 
j ance Society, 58 Reade Street, New York, and should 
| be in the hands of all who have the care and responsi- 
' bility of training young men, whether at home or in 
college. Ten cents will procure a copy by mail. We 
make a single extract: 
“As I have said, one main thing in training is the 
set, the drift, and general spirit of the family and of the 
social elements around them, Leta young man rightly 
trained go toa literary institution from such a family 
| as I have indicated, and he will be almost sure neither 
to be a promoter of disorder nor to fall into intemperate 
| habits. In all my experience I have never known an 
| instance, where I was sure the training had been right, 
|} in which a young man has thus fallen. If all young 
| men going into our literary institutions were to be thus 
| trained, the institutions could not fail of being what 
they should be. Suppose, on the other hand, that the 
| majority of the young men go from families, reputable 
indeed, but worldly, fashionable, selfish, self-indulgent, 
accustomed to the use of wine and other forms of ner- 
vous stimulation, having, perhaps, associated the use 
| of wine with gentility, and the exclusion of it and of 
| drinking customs generally with fanaticism and nar- 
rowness; and it is as certain as any law of nature that 
| there will be occasional disgraceful disorder among 
the young men, and that numbers will form habits of 
| drinking that will carry them down to drunkards’ 
| graves, Instructors may preach, and exhort, and set 
up what barriers they please; the young men are forti- 
| fled against anything they can do by Jilial piety itsel/, 
| to say nothing of incipient appetite, and the begun 
work of the deceiver. God never meant that families 
should sink down into disregard of Him and disobedi- 
ence of His laws, and then be able to set up a system of 
outside institutions that should make their children 
what they ought to be, Parents are willing to pay 
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money—oh! yes; but the gift of God in the results of 
parental faithfulness cannot be purchased with money. 

“It is precisely at this point that the drinking cus- 
tom of a country will bear upon its educational inte- 
rests. They will ensure, toa greater or less extent, the 
use of intoxicating drinks in our literary institutions, 
Whatever may be said of such use elsewhere and in 
other connections as connected with education, the 
effect is evil.”’ 


Seed and Floral Catalogues. 
E find on our table anumber of Seed Catalogues 
W and Floral Guides for 1876, and have space for 
little more than a list for the information of 
our readers. Most of them are handsomely printed 
and largely illustrated. Among these is 

“The New Guide to Rose Culture,” from Dingee & 
Conard, West Grove, Chester Co,, Pa. This catalogue 
gives a list of over three hundred varieties from which 
purchasers can make selections, Dingee & Conard are 
the largest Rose-Growers in America, and send roses 
by mail to all post-offices in the States and Territories, 
guaranteeing their safe arrival. 

From Storrs, Harrison & Co., Painsville, Ohio, we 
have two catalogues, No.1 giving a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Fruits, Orhamental Trees, Shrubs, Bulbs, etc. ; 
and No, 2, a Spring Catalogue of Newand Rare Plants, 
including Greenhouse and Bedding Plants, 

D. M. Terry & Co., of Detroit, Michigan, have issued 
for 1876, a large illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
flower, garden and agricultural seeds, covering over 
two hundred and fifty pages. 

Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1876, published by Henry 
A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., gives a full list of the 
most desirable seeds and plants for garden culture, 

Vick’s Floral Guide for 1876, presents an attractive 
list for the lovers of flower culture. This annual has 
always had a very wide distribution. 


Laura Bridgman, 


HE death of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, of Boston, 
very naturally brings to mind his successful 


efforts in educating Laura Bridgman. Dr. Howe 
was the inventor of the method of printing in raised 
letters, by which the blind are enabled to read; and 
when he found Laura Bridgman, a child of six years, 
blind, deaf, dumb and nearly destitute of the sense of 
taste—scarlect fever having deprived her of these gifts— 
he was immediately interested in devising means to 
communicate with the imprisoned mind of the unfor- 
tunate girl. The skill and patience with which he in- 
structed her are well known, as well as the reward he 
received in her wonderful progress. Laura Bridgman 
is now in her forty-sixth year, and passes her time be- 
tween her home and the Perkins Institute. She is 
expert in needlework, can write, and also utter intelli- 
gibly many words. She is tall, slight, graceful in move- 
ment, very demonstrative, and at times her face radi- 
ates with emotion, She feels acutely the death of the 
noble man who was the means of delivering her im- 
prisoned soul from bondage. 


Business Notings. 

How To SAvr Your Prn-Monry.—Ladies should re- 
color their faded dresses, ribbons, ties, etc., by using 
LEAMON’S ANILINE Dyes. Any article can be dyed 
any color, in a few minutes, without soiling the hands. 
They can be used for all kinds of family dyeing and 
never fail. One trial will show you how saving their 
use is, and how easily they are applied. Faded colors 
can be revived or new colorsgiven, Splendidly adapted 
to all fancy articles. Ask your druggist for a book of 
instructions. He keeps Leamon’s Dyes, 

THE CoMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT, for the cure of 
Chronic Diseases, is pronounced by statesmen, literati 
and members of the bar the most remarkable curative 
agent known. It is administered by Dr. G. R. Starkey, 
at No. 1116 Girard St., Philadelphia, and at 1407 F &t., 
Washington, D.C. Write to the doctor forone * his 
pamphicts, 
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CENTENNIAL MEDALLIONS. 


AS 


MEMENTOS, SOUVENIRS, 


AND 


ORNAMENTS 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 
As Lasting Advertisements 


For Business Houses. 


MANUFACTURED OF 


ALBATA PLATE, 


EQUAL IN WEAR AND COLOR TO 


SOLID SILVER OR GOLD. 


Presenting a large variety of beautiful De- 
signs im Relief, commemorating the one 
hundredth anniversary of our nation’s birth. 
Size, 12 inches in diameter. Send for Circular 
and Price List to Agents. Price for the Silver, 
50 cents each; Gold, 75 cents each. Usual dis- 
count to the trade. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Immense profits. Sells at sight. Extensive 
fields for enterprise. Will be sent to any part of 
the country by mail, postpaid, upon the receipt of 
price. 


U. S. MEDALLION CO,, 


212 Broadway, N. Y., P. O. Box 5270. 


Pictures of the Centennial Buildinvs and Park in 
tints Size 6x10. Sent free on receipt of 10 ets. Address 
Scattergood, Engraver, Philada. Agents wanted. 


S5 to S20 ke deen noe Pon ee 
—Ilv. 


¥ THE COMPOUND 


OXYGEN TREATMENT 


For the Cure of Chronic Diseases. 


Its MARVELLOUS RESULTS for the last seven years 
are creating a wide-spread and profound impression 


The “ Home Treatment,” 


(By inhalation) sent everywhere. 


The “ Oxygenaqua,” (Oxygen-Water,) 


For all derangements of the digestive organs, is truly un- 
approachable. Send a 25-cent currency note, and get the 
author's treatise of 140 pages, stating its modus operandi, 
sphere of action and record of genuine cures. 
G. R. STARKEY, A.M., M.D., 

1116 Girard St, Philada. 





More Agents Wanted. 
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Agriuor’s Iciustrate> Home Magazine not only takes rank with the leading and most influential periodicals 
of the day, but claims to be, in its peculiar characteristics and varied departments, more thoroughly identified with the 
American people in their home and social life than any other tnagazine published. 

It is not the rival or competitor of any other magazine, but stands alone in its peculiar sphere, character and 
work, and addresses itself to men and women of taste, culture and common sense; to those who have right purposes 
in life, aud at interest in humanity. It not only goes into the Homes of the People as a power for good, but as a 
teaxant companion and friend, interested in all that interests the household and ready to help, comfort, amuse, 
instruct, delight and cheer every one from the youngest to the oldest. 

For the great Centennial Year, the Home Magazine will be more attractive than ever, as an earnest of this, the 
publishers offer the gt rich programme, as a part of what will appear in its pages. 


By Mra. JULIA C. B. DORR. A new serial STORY, BOG AND GENERAL LITERATURE. We 
by the author of “ Racnet Diivoway's shall continue to make this 
(which has been pronounced the best American | de rartinent one of special interest to our readers. It 
stony. ee by any magazine during the year), will be | will be largely illustrated. 

commenced in the January number. : 
THE ROME clk Here our readers and writers can 
AND TEE LIFE SHE LAID DOWN. ByT. 5. ARTHUR. | still gather as of old in friendly 
MIRIAX, Author of * Deponanu Noaman; Her Work and talk. “Licnen” will be there, and “Cuarry Brooxs,” and 

r Rew 


ard.” This new serial will also be commenced in | a host of pleasant DEA that we have not room to name 


the Tort number, } THE M0 Will be carefully edi 
This Department of the Home ted, and have sugges- 
Magazine, which has always been | tive Li les from t EP, itful and experienced writers. 
exceedingly rT h, will contain besides the above serials, a | 
BOTY" AND GIRLS’ TREASURY, i.2ce. rc 
, will not tre Jorgetsen 


large number of fine stories from the pens of some of our 
of course. Here they will always find something enter- 


best writers. 
PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. Author taining and useful. 


PORTETILLE 3 
of “Orurs Prorie’s Wixnpows,” 
and “Tae Deacon's Housemorn.” We need only announce EVENINGS WITE THE POET . co eee “re 
this series of papers. Pirsny’s inimitable and unique de- | o¢ poetry from the best authors. It has always afforded 


lineations of home-life and character are so wel! known 
, ~ Bader dndors 
to our readers that no word of commendation on our part | 8*@8t pleasure to our readers. 


is needed. ° i HOUSEREEPERS' DEPARTMENT To be full and prac- 
, tiealas ever. Con- 
HEARTS TONGS, socutis AND THE sane THEY TOLD. By | {ributions from experienced housekeepers will appear. 
ud AvINS OF THE Weer.” 


RICE. Author of “ Tur 


exe mg will, like the first We have 

Pioneer Series, give life-like pictures of early times in the | ILL OF NATURAL BISTORY, in + pa- 
West, ration some articles on Natural History to be Bat y and 
Mrs. E. B. DUF- beantifully ona ope and made attractive to all classes 


WOMAN'S WORE IN THE WORLD, 3.22.2 2% ieee ne nt 
uable suggestive articles, from the pen of one whose y oe ILLUSTRATIONS. The Home 


ability, long experience, and observation, make her Magazine wii! have descriptions 
thoroughly competent te write on the subject, will treat and pictorial illustrations of the great Centennial Exhi- 
tunities, and while showing how utterly impossible it is 
for her to succeed in the world without Some a study and BUTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERM POR LADIES" AND 
preparation, will Ragan mg the way in which this needed ‘ Childrens’ Dres- 
preparation can be made. } $e8, are given every month. These are acknowledged to 
® CHATTY BROOZS. Author | and as they are always accompanied with fall dese riptions 
learn that “Cuarrr™ has promised to go on talkingtothem | own dressmaker, our lady readers will see that, in this 
about their habits, manners and dress, and about their | feature, our Magazine is rendered almost indispensable to 


of Woman's Work, studies, modes of thought and op por bitien to be held in Philadelphia during the year 1876. 
be the most practical and useful of any in the country, 
THEE GIRLS AT “My Grmisasp i.” Un- of the garment, material to be used, ete., and the cost of 
er this title our air Woo, readers will be pleased to | pattern, s0 enabling every woman to be, if she choseg, her 
home duties and pleasures in her wise and pleasant way. | the family. We give these patterns by special arrangement, 





TERMS IN ADVANCE.—POSTAGE FREE. 


1 One Year . . - $2.50); 6 Copics one yoar, & onetogetterup of Club, $13.00 
3 ad : . 650 | 10 ee - 21.50 

4@ Specimeg Numbers 15 Cents, in Currency or P. 0, Stamps. : 

4a-PREMIUMS TO CLUB GETTERS,— We have had engraved on stee! a very choice and elegant picture, 
representing Queen Elizabeth at the momert when about to sign the death warrant of her cousin Mary Stuart, It 
is a picture of great merit, and treated with unusual skill and vigor, being one of the finest we have had engraved. 
A copy of this beautiful picture will bé mailed as a premium to every person who sends us @ club of subscribers ; 10 cents to 
be remitted for cost of mailing. 

@@ Any subscriber who may desire to possess this elegant engraving, can have it at the nominal price of 50 cents. 
Send Post-office order or draft on Philadelphia, New York or Boston. If you cannot get a Post- 
office order or draft, then, have your letter registered. 

@a-To Avveutisens, As the Home Magazine circulates largely in all parte of the United States, it offers one of che best 


general Advertising Mediums in the country. 
T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
: No. 1129 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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“A GREAT NATIONAL PICTURE 


ALL THE PRESIDENTS of ty UNITED STATE 


FROM 


THE BEGINNING OF THE REPUBLIC, 


IN 


ONE LARGE AND FINELY ENGRAVED STEEL PLATE, 
PRICE: $3.50. 


— — 








Asa work of art, this Important National Picture, in which accurate portraits are given of all the 


’ 


eminent : 10, during the first hundred years of the Republic, have held the office of Chief Magis- 





trate, will | comparison with the best productions of the graver In this Country or Europe, 
Mr. J. it. Rice, the artist who was commissioned to execute the plate, has been for a long time 
engaged upon it, almost exclusively, and now presents a finished picture, worthy of its great subject, and 


one that wi rongly appeal to the pride and patriotism of every American Citly 





As a memorial of our great Centennial, nothing could be more appropriat acceptable to the 





people, grouping, as it does, In a single splendid picture, our First Century of Presidents. 


Accompanying each engraving wil! be a small, earefully-written and nently-printed copyright book, 





in paper cover rhis will give the most prominent and interesting facts in ives of the different 
Presidents, as well as a clear epitome of the civil and politieal bistory of ench Presidential term, the 
whole presenting, in a series, the internal history and progress of the United States during the first 
hundred y: f the Republic. 

In offering this picture to the public, the price has been made low, as we to bring it within the 
means of ' American Citizen who may desire to possess it, as to secure fo t the most extensive 
sale. 

It will b d only by Agents, to whom the most liberal terms are offered 


Applications for territory should be made at once. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


T.S. ARTHUR & SON, 


1129 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


“A UeCivev Auvvancc. ’—Jupors’ Ker., Amen. lxs. Fam, vy the INDEXED DIARY, good for five 
years, and good at any time of the year. 
t rive, $2. Addtess, ERITE PUB. co., Erie, Pa. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS STEINW 
avroMatrC Cra Square mp a 


ets STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


2 | Having heen awarded the First of the Grand Gold 
Awarded the grand 6 Gold on gale fl iy tart ofthe | Medals of Honor, 
ican Inetitute. Novem . .and the: Seott Legacy 
Medal.” of the Franklin lastitute, October, 1875. geet | — 1887, 
WO OTHER SEWING MACHINE IN THE WORLD | Prices as low ne the exelu<ive use of the beat materials 
Has AN “ AUTOMATIC TENSION,” OR ANY OTHER 4nd most thorough work mianship will permit, 
OF ITS CHARACTERISTIO FEATURES. Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


. piesa oy SE IAUSTRATED ( \TALOGUES, "@e 
Call and examine, or send for Prospectus With Price List, mailed tree on application, 


658 Broadway, New York. 
1127 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. STEINWAY & SONS, 
Branches in Leading Cities. | Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East lith st., New York. 









































